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On an all-wool suit of clothes that is | | 
retailed at $25.00 the gross income is | 
distributed as follows: | 
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Established as Firmly as the Rock 


of Gibralter 
OUR STRENGTH IS THE SHIPPERS PROTECTION 


The Knollin Sheep Commission Co 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA SOUTH ST. JOSEPH KANSAS CITY DENVER 























Splendid Results Obtained By Using 
Knollin and Finch Shropshire Bucks 


Mountain Home, Idaho, June 20, 1712. 
Messrs. Knollin & Finch, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 
Gentlemen: 

Yours of the 24th to hand. I am pleased to hear from you as it shows you are still interested in the rams you sell 
even after they have been sold and delivered. I bought sixty ram lambs of you last Fall and put them in a herd of 2250 half- 
blood Cotswold ewes the 5th of November and started them on to the desert. I had another band that I put bucks into 
the 16th of November and left them in until the 16th of December. So I left the ram lambs in until I took all the rams 
out, the 16th of December, or a total of forty-two days. I never had one lose out of the herd and only lost one ram lamb 
and that was killed in the herd by coyotes. I never fed these lambs a bit of grain or anything from the time they were put 
in the herd until they were taken out. After they were taken out they were driven sixty miles in four days, showing they 
were still in fine condition. We had an exceptionally bad Fall for bucking as we did not have any green feed and water 
was scarce and owing to not having any storms they had to be driven to water every other day. My partner was afraid 
that our ewes were too large for the ram lambs to serve. I will say that under all the disadvantages we had to contend 
with the lamb 1ams did excellent. The herd was practically bucked up in twenty days and this Spring I lambed this band 
out in two herds. One band was marked or docked the 4th of May, 122 per cent, the other the 6th of May, 125 per cent. (This 
is not hot air as [| still have the lambs to show for it). I do not think there is over 1 per cent of the lambs but are 
well m*rked with the Shropshire, 


One of my neighbors who purchased seventy-five head of you last Fall told Me he would want more next Fall and that 
he was almost afraid to tell you how well pleased he is for fear that he would not be able to buy them of you for $15.00 
per head this next Fall. 


Wishing you success, We are Yours truly, 
J. B. WHITSON & CO., by F. R. McCabe. 


Our 1912 Shropshire Rams are a fine lot. Try them and assure your- 
self a greater profit. Wealso have a splendid lot of Oxfords and 
Rambouillets. 


KNOLLIN & FINCH KNOLLIN & MYRUP 


Breeders of Shropshires Soda Springs, Idaho Breeders of Rambouillets and Oxfords «Howe, Idaho 
Or Address A. J. KNOLLIN, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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For Half a Century the Name of 


WOOD BROTHERS 


| 
# | ; 
Has Stood for Honesty and Ability 

; 











“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 

CHICAGO - TRY US SO. OMAHA 

SIOUX GITY $0. ST. PAUL 

Our market paper and special reports will 
be sent to any one interested 
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FOR SALE 


Fifteen hundred high 
grade Hampshire Rams, 
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yearlings and lambs. 


BEAVERHEAD RANCH COMPANY 


DILLON, MONTANA 
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KIRKLAND SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


~ [Finest%in the World} } 














At Kirkland, II1., 
only 67 miles from 
Chicago, on_ the 
main line between 
Omaha, St. Paul 
and Kansas City to 
Chicago. 











Twenty-six hund- 
red acres of land, 
fenced with woven 
wire, and plenty of 
running water and 
shade. 


Make no mistake, 
but route your 
sheep via C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. when 
shipping to Chicago. 

















| Of the C. M. & St. P. Railway 
q =—s 


itt RR ANS —s JOHN MacQUEEN is Manager 
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RAMS F OR SALE 


























The West can never ~aiotiiaals rd 
pense with its Merino sheep, but the 
Merino of the future must carry a 
heavy fleece on a body of good mut- 
ton form 


We have for sale 3,000 yearling and two-year-old RAM- 
BOUILLET and DELAINE RAMS that will prove 


ideal for the range country in producing mutton and wool. 
Come and see them. 








CUNNINGHAM SHEEP AND LAND COMPANY 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 
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Do You Wish to Obtain the Highest 
'¢: Market Price for Your Wool? 


If so, consign it to our company. We sell the long or 
staple wools in the grease, sort and scour the clothing 
wool. In this way obtain full value for your entire clip 


























Sacks Furnished Free of Charge When Wool Is Consigned to Us. 
Advances Made on Wool at the Time of Shipment. 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


BOYNTON WOOL SCOURING COMPANY 
3601 Iron Street, Chicago 














WANTED: 
LONG WOOL FLEECES 





+ 
I buy fleeces of wool such as grow on “Lincoln” and “Cotswold’ 
sheep of extra long staple. 


Nothing shorter than twelve inches, and running up in lengths to 


| 
twenty inches and longer. 
I pay for such long wool “$1.00’’ per pound. 


Cre ree ee ee a ee 


) c Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


L. LEVUSSOVE 


152-154 Third Ave., New York, U.S. A. 
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Your attendance at the 


BUTTERFIELD LIVESTOCK CO. 


LIMITED 


RECEIVERSHIP SHEEP SALE 


Sept. 17th and 18th, 1912, at WEISER, IDAHO 
MEANS MONEY TO YOU 


For it may save you hundreds of dollars. Follow the advice that many prominent sheep growers 


: 
3 
are taking and DON’T BU Y ELSEWHERE aatil after visiting our im- 


mense forced sale. We undoubtedly have just what you want among our well known flocks of 


12,500 SHEEP 


REGISTERED AND THOROUGHBRED 


Which will all go under Col. Dwight Lincoln’s hammer without “quib- 
bling,” at your own price. This is the largest sale ever known. 
Any or all of the following are subject to your bid 


1100 Rambouillet Rams—Yearlings and Two-Year-Olds—Ideal wool and mutton sheep. Range raised and extremely hardy 
constitutions. A finer flock than these you'll never fiud. Don’t miss seeing these. 
900 Delaine-Merino Rams—yYearlings and Two-Year-Olds—Bred with the special purpose of producing the maximum 
amount of best quality long, bright, lustrous wool. Range raised and extremely hardy. A choice selection. 
600 Hampshire Ram Lambs—Dropped February and March. Ready for service. Average 115 pounds in weight Sept. 15th. 
150 Registered and Imported Hampshire Rams and Ram Lambs. 
250 Registered Rambouillet and Delaine Rams—Directly descended from the French Government Importations. Make the 
best top flock headers. Don’t miss getting some of these prize winners. 
200 Registered Rambouillet and Delaine Ram Lambs—A promising lot. 
500 Registered Rambouillet Ewes—Yearlings to four-year-olds. Finest quality. 
200 Registered Rambouillet Ewe Lambs. . 
250 Registered Delaine Ewes—For quality of wool and covering these are unsurpassed by any flock. 
100 Registered Delaine Ewe Lambs. 
3000 Rambouillet and Delaine Ewes—Yearlings and Two-Year-Olds—This is a famous flock. Same breeding as our rams. 
Best foundation for stud flocks; an excepticna: upportunity to secure a choice lot of breeding ewes. 
1500 Rambouillet and Delaine Ewes—tThree to six vears old. A fine bunch and they will bring the results that you aré after. 
1500 Full Blood Hampshire Ewes—Yearlings and two-year-.lds. Lay the corner stone for a Hampshire flock and get. soine 
of these thriving ewes Largely from Imported Stock. 
1000 Full Blood Hampshire Ewe Lambs—A hardy bunch. 
1000 Full Blood Hampshire Ewes—tThree to six years old. A very choice lot. 
500 Full Blood Hampshire Ewes—Yearlings to four-year-olds. Here is a most select lot of acclimated, hardy ewes that 
will ‘“‘get the money” for you. All Imported or descendents from Imported Stock. 
All of the above sheep are acclimated and hardy constitutions, having run on the range and were raised with- 
out pampering. They are the only kind that really give results. All of this top stuff gces to yeu at the price you bid. 
NOTE—Arrangements can be made to hold any of the above stock for you after the sale for a limited vericd of time to suit 
your convenience at 1 cent per head per day. All stock guaranteed to be delivered in fine condition. 


For further particulars and catalogue write to 


BUTTERFIELD LIVESTOCK CO. 


A. H. KELLER, Rec., UMITED WEISER, IDAHO 
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Wool Growing in Australia 
Part IV---The Progress of the Australian Merino 


By R. H. HARROWELL 








Y LAST aarticle completed 
the rough outline of 
the history of the : 


Australian Merino, 
and it terminated with a refer- 
ence to the folds and wrinkles 
of the types of American sheen 
which were imported to this 
country. But my statements 
must not be construed into an 
insinuation that the Australian 
stud sheep are devoid of folds 
and wrinkles, because they 
were developed here from the 
very same cause that produced 
them in America, viz.: the ac- 
tion of the breeders in mating 
for density. As more wool 
was put on the sheep so the 
folds and wrinkles became de- 
veloped, and it has been proved 
over and over again that if the 
stud sheep are allowed to get 
too plain they quickly deterior- 
ate as far as weight of fleece is 
concerned. 

About two years ago I was 
able to secure a series of pho- 
tographs which are unique in 
their way, inasmuch as they 
represent almost an unbroken 
line of descent from a very 
plain bodied sheep—a _ ton 
notcher of his time— which cut 
only twelve pounds of wool to 
a sheep cutting thirty-six and 
three-quarters pounds of wool, 
but with folds and wrinkles 
very much develored: The il- 
lustrations herewith show most 
clearly the type of sheep which 
produced the  twelve-pound 
fleece, and its gradual evolu- 
tion towards the type produc- 
ing a thirty-six-pound fleece. 
There has of late years been a 
great controversy on the sub- 
ject of folds and wrinkles and 

















OLD SIR THOMAS 


Lambed 1868; Sold for $3,500; Sheared Twelve Pounds 





SIR THOMAS II 
Lambed 1872; Sold for $3,000; Sheared 14 Pounds 





_ the outcome of the discussion is that 


folds are necessary to and con- 
sequent upon dense fleeces. The 
photographs herewith repro- 
duced most strikingly support 
this conclusion, and the fact 
that the photographs of three 
of the rams mentioned in the 
line of pedigree are not obtain- 
able does not weaken the force 
of the argument, though it robs 
it of a small amount of interest. 
The series of illustrations show 
the direct line of descent from 
the famous old ram_ Sir 
Thomas, lambed in 1868, and 
sold in 1874, to Patron II, sold 
in 1900 for 1,000 guineas. It 
also is most interesting to note 
that every ram mentioned in 
Patron II’s pedigree was bred 
at Belle Vue, entirely from 
Belle Vue blood, and it is a 
wonderful tribute to the skill 
and judgment of the late Mr. 
James Gibson. The series of 
photos is practically a story 
without words. They show how 
the ingenuity of man can 
change the whole appearance of 
an animal, and make it two or 
three times its original com- 
mercial value. 

It was not many years after 
the late Mr. Gibson had estab- 
lished the Belle Vue stud that 
the ram Sir Thomas (known as 
Old Sir Thomas) brought the 
stud first into the public eye. 
He was the most notable sheep 
of his time, and was a success- 
ul prize winner. He was 
lambed in 1868, and the best 
fleece he cut for twelve months’ 
growth was twelve pounds. He 
was sold in 1874 for 680 guin- 
eas, at that time the highest 
price ever paid for a Merino 








GOLDEN ‘UM 


Lambed 1878; Sold for $2,500; Sheared Eighteen Pounds 


ram. The photo shows this old 
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was 


1886, and 


vool. 


pounds, 


rino 


for 630 guineas, and 
his weight of fleece 


twenty 
He got Golden Horn 
II, who was lambed in 


pounds. 


who cut 


twenty-six pounds of 
Thus in four- 
een years Mr. Gibson 
1ad raised the weight 
f fleece from twelve 
younds to twenty-six 
and by 
time Golden Horn II 
was reached it will be 
noticed that quite a 
different type of Me- 
had 
evolved. The folds on 
neck and head had be. 
come very pronounced. 
Quite a big front had 


the 


become 
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sold in 1896 for 1,600 guineas—the 


highest price ever paid before or 
since, for a Merino ram. A glanc 
at President’s well known photo will 
show how bold the neck folds anc 
front had become as a result of this 
continuous effort to improve the 
weight and character of the fleece. 
The progress still went on, and Pres 
ident, amongst the host of great rams 
he sired, got President II in 1895 
This ram was never sold _ but 
glance at his picture will show th: 
folds very much more pronounced 
than on any of the preceding rams, 
and he topped them all as regards 
weight of fleece, as he cut twenty- 
seven pounds. In 1898 he got Pres 
ident III, who, unfortunately, was 
never photographed, neither was h 
ever sol He cut thirty pounds of 
woo n 1900 he sired Patron, a ram 
which reached the zenith in the 





ram to be a very plain type of 
sheep, with no neck, arms and 
thighs as are known at the pres- 
ent day. However, he was a 
crack sheep of his time, and Mr. 
Gibson vsed him heavily in his 
flock. He sired amongst other 
notable rams Sir Thomas II, 
who was lambed in 1872. It is 
important to note that this ram . 
cut fourteen nounds of wool as 
against Old Sir Thomas’s twelve 
pounds. It is also important to 
note that with this increase of 
two pounds in weight came in- 
dications of folds on neck and 
front. The folds were small but 
still they were there. Sir Thomas 


GOLDEN HORN II 





line as far as weight of fleece is 
concerned. He cut thirty-six and 
three-quarter pounds, and. be- 
hold his body is covered with 
heavy folds, and his front and 
thighs are likewise. He is a very 
different looking sheep to his ~ 
ereat progenitor Sir Thomas. 
The series of photographs show 
that the great change in type 
was not evolved suddenly, but by 
the gradual process of breeding 
for density and quality. Patron 
was sold in 1907 for 1,000 
guineas. 


While on this- subject of folds 
and wrinkles it should be stated 
that it is now considered the 





II was sold in 1880 for 604 guin- Lambed 1886; Sold for $3,200; Sheared Twenty-six Pounds Jimit of that development was 


eas. In his turn he got Golden Tom, 


who was lambed in 1878, and here 
we notice the weight of fleece has 
gone up to seventeen pounds. A glanc2 
at the picture of Golden Tom also 
shows that with the increase of 
weight of fleece-the neck folds and 
front are even more strikingly devel- 
oped. He was sold in 1882 for 500 
guineas. The next two rams in Pat- 
ron II’s pedigree, Treasurer and Gol- 
den Horn, were unfortunately never 
photographed, but the steady im- 
provement as regards weight of fleece 
still went on. Treasurer was by Gol- 
den Tom, and was lambed in 1880. He 
cut eighteen pounds of wool, and was 
sold in 1883 for 300 guineas. Golden 
Horn was by ‘Treasurer. He was 


lambed in 1886, and was sold in 1892 


been developed, and 





small folds had come be- 
hind the shoulder. Gol- 
den Horn II was des- 
tined to sire President, 
one of the finest Merino 
rams ever seen in Aus- 
tralia. He was lambed 
in 1890, and though he 
only cut twenty-three 
pounds of wool, he had 
it most beautifully put 
on. His general sym- 
metry and bearing were 
so perfect, and his 
fleece was so evenly put 
on that President be- 
came a household word 
amongst sheep men all 
over Australia, and he 








Lambed 1890; 








PRESIDENT 
Sold for $8,000; Sheared Twenty-three Lbs. 
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a wool bearing animal. 














The wool rate case is 
not over. The railroads 
have failed to keep faith 
with the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion’s decision in some 


particulars. The wool 
growers may rest as- 
sured that President 


Gooding will not rest 
this case until the wool 
rates are adjusted on an 
equitable and fair basis 
Suit has already been 
instituted before the 








PRESIDENT II 


Lambed 1895; Sheared Twenty-seven Pounds 


overreached. Not that 


Oregon Railway Com- 
mission against the rail- 
roads of that State: 





any stud breeder would 
allow his sheep to get too 
plain, because when hov- 
ering in the vicinity of 
density folds and wrink- 
les are sure to show un. 
But a great change has 
come over the _ sheev 
breeding community as a 
result of the excessive’ 
rush on wrinkly sheen. It 
was found that thourh 
these sheep scooped the 
pool at shows they did 
not produce the hardy 
constitutioned sheen that 
are required to hustle for 
a living in an ordinary 
Australian season. While 











PATRON 


the wrinkly craze was on Lambed 1900; Sold for $5,000; Sheared 36 3-4 Pounds 


there occurred several very adverse 
seasons, and in nearly every case it 
was found that the wrinkly sheep 
were the first to succumb to the hard- 
ships, especially when they had any 
long distances to walk for grass or 
water. 

The general opinion now is that 
there is a limit as to the weight that 
stud rams should be asked to carry, 
and our leading breeders consider 
that a fleece of thirty pounds for 
twelve months’ growth is quite 
enough if constitution is to be main- 
tained. The aim now therefore is to 
breed a type of sheen with no bodv 
wrinkles, but with well developed neck 
folds, a well defined tail, and a deep 
but not folded flank and thigh. The 
body wrinkles have been proved to 
be a great drawback to the sheep as 


VETO OF THE 
WOOL BILL 


When the President sent his message 
to Congress vetoing the compromise wool 
bill he included in that message an appro- 
val of the Hill-Payne bill which had bsen 
submitted by the minority members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. We 
were glad that the resident endorsed the 
Hill bill, for undoubtedly it was one of 
the best measures presented to Congress. 

We did not entirely agree with all of 
its rates, and took the position that cor- 
rections should be made in it by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and the Hill bill 
then reported to the Senate with their en- 
dorsement. 

Some of the changes in the rates of 
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the Hill bill we deemed important and 
urged their correction. For instance, the 
imposition of a duty on tops of only 5 
per cent, which we thought should have 
been 10 per cent; the placing of a duty 
on yarns of only 8 per cent, and we felt 
it should have been 15. per cent; the duty 
on carpet wools, if imported in the grease, 
was 7 cents per pound, but if imported 
scoured, 19 cents. As these wools shrink 
less than 50 per cent, these rates did not 
correspond. Therefore, the duty on car- 
pet wools imported scoured should have 
been reduced to 14 cents per pound. The 
duty on some of the wastes, but not on all 
of them, was slightly low. 


One of the important changes that we 
urged in the Hill bill concerns the word- 
ing used in connection with the wool duty. 
The Hill bill specified that the woo] duties 
should be 18 cents per pound on the “clean 
content” of the wool. This might or might 
not mean what the Committee intended it 
should mean. By this it was intended that 
18 cents per pound should be paid upon 
the amount of scoured woo] that was im- 
ported in the grease, but ‘“‘clean content’’ 
and “‘scoured wool” are not the same. All 
scoured wool contains some vegetable fiber 
that comes out in the card waste, and usu- 
ally contains some 16 per cent of moisture. 
“Clean content” as used in the bill might 
have been construed to mean wool after 
these constituents of scoured wool had 
been eliminated. Such a construction 
would, however, reduce the duty on 
scoured wool 18 per cent of 18 cents. This 
was not the intention of the Committee nor 
should it be construed as the meaning of 
the bill, for the duty of 18 cents per 
pound should be paid by the importer on 
both the moisture and vegetable fiber re- 
maining in scoured wool after it is com- 
mercially scoured and allowed its regain. 
The manufacturer is given his compensa- 
tory duty on the basis that he has paid 
18 cents per pound on both of these ele- 
ments, and, therefore, the words ‘clean 
content” should be changed to “scoured 
yield.” In other words, it is the purpose 
of the bill to place the wool duty on 
scoured wool as that term is commercially 
understood. 

Again in the Hill bill the specific duty 
is given as a definite rate on the wool con- 
tained therein. This is followed by the 
words “and in addition thereto, 35 per 
cent ad valorem.” This might be con- 
strued as placing the ad valorem duty only 
on the value of the wool contained in an 
article and not on the total value of the 
article. This, however, could be reme- 
died by allowing the ad valorem duty to 
be designated first, followed by the specific 
duty. 

Also, we felt that the bill should express- 
ly designate that wool on the skin, over 
one-quarter of an inch long, should be 
subject to duty. This would prevent the 
importation of large quantities of wool 
on the skin now fraudulently entered for 
fur purposes. 

It is of course impossible to draw a bill 
free from all defects but the Hill-Payne 
bill was along the right lines and had the 
Senate Finance Committee made such 
changes in it as seemed necessary and 
then stood by it the country would have 
looked on it as a conscientious effort to 
follow the Tariff Board’s report. 
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PENROSE WOOL BILL 


1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals shall be 
divided, for the purpose of fixing the 
duties to be charged thereon, into the 
three following classes: 

2. Class 1; that is to say, merino, mes- 
tiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools 
of Merino blood, immediate or remote, 
Down clothing wools, and wools of like 
character with any of the preceding, in- 
cluding Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, 
Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or 
butcher’s wool, and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the Unit- 
ed States from Buenos Aires, New Zealand, 
Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, 
Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and 
elsewhere, and Leicester, Cotswold, Lin- 
colnshire, Down combing wools, Canada 
long wools, or other like combing wools of 
English blood, and usually known by the 
terms herein used, and also hair of the 
camel, and all wools not hereinafter in- 
cluded in classes 2 and 3. 

3. Class 2; that is to say, the hair of 
the Angora goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals. 

4. Class 3; that is to say, Donskoi, na- 
tive South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and 
all such wools of like character as have 
been heretofore usually imported into the 
United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, 
and elsewhere, excepting improved wools 
hereinafter provided for. 

5. The standard samples of all wools 
or hair which are now or may be here- 
after deposited in the principal Custom 
Houses of the United States, under the 
authority of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall be the standards for the classi- 
fication of wools and hair under this act, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is auth- 
orized to renew these standards and to 
make such additions to them from time to 
time as may be required, and he shall 
cause to be deposited like standards in 
other Custom Houses of the United States 
when they may be needed. 

6. Whenever wools of Class 3 shall 
have been improved by the admixture of 
Merino or English blood from their pres- 
ent character as represented by the stand- 
ard samples now or hereafter to be de- 
posited in the principal Custom Houses 
of the United States, such improved wools 
shall be classified for duty as Class 1. 

7. If any bale or package of wool or 
hair specified in this act invoiced or en- 
tered as of any specified class, or claimed 
hy the importer to be dutiable as of any 
specified class, shall contain any wool or 
lair subject to a higher rate of duty than 
the class so specified, the whole bale or 
package shall be subject to the highest 
rate of duty chargeable on wool or hair of 
the class subject to such higher rate of 
duty, and if any bale or package be 
claimed by the importer to be shoddy, 
inungo, flocks, wool, hair, or other mater- 
ial of any class specified in this act, and 
such bale contain any admixture of any 
one or more of said materials, or of any 
other material, the whole bale or package 
shall be subject to duty at the highest 
rate imposed upon any article in said bale 
or package. 

8. The duty on all wools and hair of 
Class 1 and Class 2, if imported in the 
grease, shal] be laid upon the basis of 
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their clean content. The clean content 
shall be determined by scouring tests, 
which shall be made according to regula- 
tione to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The duty on all wools and 
hair of Class 1, imported in the grease, 
shall be 18 cents per pound on the clean 
content, as defined above. If imported 
scoured, the duty shall be 20 cents per 
pound. The duty on all wools and hair of 
Class 2 imported in the grease shall be 
13 1-2 cents per pound on the clean con- 
tent, as defined above. If imported scoured, 
the duty shall be 15 1-2 cents per pound. 

9. The duty on all wools and hair of 
class 3 imported in their natural condi- 
tion shall be 7 cents per pound; if scoured, 
19 cents per pound; Provided, That o.. 
consumption of wools and hair of Class x 
in the manufacture of carpets, druggets 
and bookings, mats, rugs for floors, 
screens, covers, hassocks, bedsides, art 
squares, and portions of carpets or carpet- 
ing hereafter manufactured or produced 
in the United States in whole or in part 
from wools or hair of Class 3 upon which 
duties have been paid there shall be al- 
lowed to the manufacturer or producer of 
such articles a drawback equal in amount 
to the dufies paid less 1 per cent of such 
duties on the amount of the wools or hair 
of Class 3 contained therein; such draw- 
back shall be paid under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

10. The duty on wools on the skin 
shall be 1 cent less per pound than is im- 
posed in this schedule on other wools of 
the same class and condition, the quantity 
to be ascertained under such rules as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

11. Top waste and slubbing waste, 25 
cents per pound, 

12. Roving waste, ring waste, garnetted 
waste, and all other wastes composed whol- 
ly or in part of wool, and not specially 
provided for in this section, 20 cents per 
pound, 


18. Noils, carbonized, 14 cents per 
pound; not carbonized, 11 cents per pound. 

14. Thread waste, yarn waste, 91-2 
cents per pound. 

15. Shoddy and wool extract, 10 cents 
per pound. 

16. Woolen rags, flocks, and mungo, 5 
cents per pound. 

17. Combed wool or tops, made wholly 
or in part of wool or hair, 28 cents per 
pound. 

18. Wool and hair which have been ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any process o* 
manufacture beyond the washed or scoured 
condition, but less advanced than yarn, not 
specially provided for in this section, 28 
cents per pound. 

19. Worsted yarns composed wholly or 
in part of wool, advanced beyond the con- 
dition of singles by twisting two or more 
single yarns together, shall be subject to 
duty at the following rates, namely: On 
No. 40, 41 cents per pound, and two-fifths 
of 1 cent per pound additional for every 
number in excess of No. 40, or one-fourth 
of 1 cent .per pound reduction from 41 
cents for every number less than No. 40 
to and including No. 12; single worsted 
yarns shall pay 5 per cent less duty than 
that imposed by this paragraph on two or 
more single worsted yarns of correspond- 
ing number twisted together. Woolen 
yarns in singles or two or more yarns 
twisted together shall be subject to a re- 
duction of 7 cents per pound from the 





duties imposed by- this paragraph on cor- 
responding numbers of single or twisted 
yarns. All of the above when bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, 
gassed, or singed shall pay 3 cents per 
pound in addition to the other duties pre- 
scribed in this paragraph, The word “‘num- 
ber” appearing in this paragraph, whether 
applied to wooleneor worsted yarns, shall 
be taken to mean 560 yards of single yarn 
to the pound. 

20. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, 
felts, and all manufactures of every de- 
scription made wholly or in part of wool, 
not specially provided for in this section, 
valued at not more than 20 cents per 
pound, the duty shal] be 12 cents. per 
pound, and in addition thereto 25 per cent 
ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 20 cents and not 
more than 30 cents per pound, 16 cents per 
pound, and in addition thereto 35 per cent 
ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not 
more than 40 cents per pound, 20 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto 35 per 
cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 40 cents and not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 24 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto 45 per 
cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 50 cents and not 
more than 60 cents per pound, 28 cents per 
pound, and in addition tehreto 45 per 
cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 60 cents and not 
more than 80 cents per pound, 32 cents per 
pound, and in addition thereto 45 per 
cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 80 cents per pound, 
85 cents per pound, and in addition there- 
to 55 per cent ad valorem; on all the fore- 
going composed in part of wool, but in 
chief value of any other material, 65 per 
cent ad valorem. 

21. On blankets composed wholly or in 
part of wool, valued at not more than 30 
cents per pound, the duty shall be 16 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
25 per cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not 
more than 40 cents per pound, 18 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto 30 pe: 
cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 40 cents and not 
more than 50 cents per pound, 22 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto 30 per 
cent ad valorem; 

Valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 
26 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 
35 per cent ad valorem; 

Provided, That on blankets over three 
yards in length the same duties shall be 
paid ag on cloths. 

22. On women’s and children’s dress 
goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and 
goods of similar description and character, 
of which the warp consists wholly of cot- 
ton or other vegetable material with the 
remainder of the fabric composed wholly 
or in part of wool, the duty shall be 7 
cents per square yard; on women’s and 
children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar de- 
scription or character composed wholly or 
in part of wool, and not specially provided 
for in this section, the duty shall be 11 
cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto on all the foregoing 50 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That on all the 
foregoing weighing over four ounces per 
square yard the duty shall be the same as 
imposed by this schedule on cloths. 

23. On clothing, ready-made, and arti- 


cles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
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tion, except such as are knitted, made up 
or manufactured wholly or in part, felts 
not woven, and not specially provided for 
in this section, webbings, gorings, suspend- 
ers, braces, bandings, beltlngs, bindings, 
braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, 
flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and 
tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trim- 
mings, and articles made wholly or in part 
of lace, embroideries, and all articles em- 
broidered by hand or machinery, head nets, 
nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or but- 
tons of other forms for tassels or orna- 
ments, and manufactures of wool orna- 
mented with beads or spangles of what- 
ever material composed, any of the fore- 
going made of wool or of which wool is a 
component material, whether containing 
india rubber or not, 65 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

24. On knitted wearing apparel of every 
description, and all knitted articles and 
manufactures thereof, valued at 80 cents 
per pound or more, composed wholly or in 
chief value of wool, 24 cents per pound, 
and in addition thereto 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem; if valued at less than 80 cents per 
pound, 24 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; on all the 
foregoing composed in part of wool, but 
in chief value of any other material, 60 
per cent ad valorem. 

25. On handmade Aubusson, Axmin- 
ster, Oriental, and similar carpets and 
rugs, made wholly on in part of wool, the 
rate of duty shall be 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem; on all other carpets of every de- 
scription, druggets, bockings, mats, rugs 
for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed- 
sides, art squares, and portions of carpets 
or carpeting, made wholly or in part of 
wool, the duty shall be 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

26. Whenever, in any schedule of this 
act, the word ‘“‘wool’” is used in connection 
with a manufactured article of which it is 
a component material, it shall be held to 
include wool] or hair of the sheep, camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other like animal, whether 
manufactured by the woolen, worsted, felt, 
or any other process, 

27. The foregoing paragraphs, provid- 
ing the rates of duty herein for manufac- 
tures of wool, shall take effect on th 
ist day of January, 1913. 
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1. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, al- 
paca, and other like animals shall be di- 
vided for the purpose of fixing the duties 
to be charged thereon, into the three fol- 
lowing classes: 

2. Class 1, that is to say, Merino, mes- 
tiza, metz, or metis wools or other wools 
of Merino blood immediate or remote, 
Down clothing wools, and combing wools 
of like character with any of the preceding, 
including Bagdad wool, China lamb’s 
wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool 
or butcher’s wool, and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the Unit- 
ed States from Buenos Aires, New Zeal- 
and, Egypt, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Britain, Canada Morocco, and 
elsewhere, and Leicester, Cotswold, Lin- 
colnshire, Down combing wools, Canada 
long wools, or other like wools of English 
blood, and usually known by the terms 
herein used, and all wools not hereinafter 
provided for in Class 3. 

8. Class 2; that ig to say, all hair of 


the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like ani- 
mal, not hereinafter provided for in 
Class 3. 

4. Class 3; that is to say, Donskoi, Na- 
tive South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
Native Smyrna, Russian camel’s hair, and 
all such wools of like character as have 
been heretofore usually imported into the 
United States from Turkey, Greece, Syria, 
and elsewhere, excepting improved wools 
hereinafter provided for. 

5. The standard samples of all wools 
or hair which are now, or may be hereafter, 
deposited in the principal Custom Houses 
of the United States, under the authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
the standards for the classification of 
wools and hair under this act, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to re- 
new these standards, and to make such ad- 
ditions to them from time to time as may 
be required, and he shall cause to be de- 
posited like standards in other Custom 
Houses of the United States when they 
may be needed, 

6. Whenever wools of Class 3 _ shall 
have been improved by the admixture of 
Merino or English blood, from their pres- 
ent character, as represented by the stand- 
ard samples, now or hereafter to be de- 
posited in the principal Custom Houses of 
the United States, such improved wools 
shall be classified for duty as Class 1. 


One of our advertisers 
writes: 


I am getting a great batch 
of inquiries about my rams 
advertised in the. NATIONAL 
Wooz Grower. It looks as 
if I would clean up the 
whole bunch. 
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7. If any bale or package of wool or 
hair specified in this act shall be entered 
as Class 3, and shall contain a greater per- 
centage of Class 1 wool, or Class 2 hair, 
than does the proper standard sample 
thereof, then the whole bale or package 
shall be subject to the rate of duty charge- 
able on wool of Class 1, or hair of Class 2, 
as the case may be; and if any bale or 
package shall be entered by the importer, 
or anyone duly authorized to make entry 
thereof, as shoddy, mungo, flocks, weol, 
hair, or other material, of any class speci- 
fied in this act, and such bale or pack- 
age shall contain any admixture of any 
One or more of the foregoing, or of any 
other material, subject to a higher rate 
of duty, the whole bale or package shall 
be dutiable at the highest rate imposed by 
this act upon any article or materia] in 
said bale or package. 

8. Whenever in any paragraph of this 
act the word ‘“‘wool” is used in connection 
with the material or manufactured article 
of which it is a component material, it 
shall be held to include wool or hair of 
sheep, camel, goat, alpaca, or other like 
animal, whether manufactured by the 
woolen, worsted, felt, or any other process. 

9. The duty on ail ools of Class 1 shall 
be, if scoured, 19 cents per pound; if in 
the «grease, or in any other condition than 
scoured and not advanced by any process 
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of manufacture, 18 cents per pound on tne 
clean wool, which sha!l be ascertained by 
scouring or other tests made in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: Provided, however, 
That in no event shall the duty exceed 45 
per cent ad valorem. 


10. The duty on all hair of Class 2 
shall be, if scoured, 8 cents per pound. If 
in natural condition or any other condition 
than scoured, and not advanced by any 
process of manufacture, 7 cents per pound 
on the clean hair, which shall be ascer- 
tained by scouring or other tests made in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, 
however, That in no event shall the duty 
exceed 30 per cent ad valorem. 

11. The duty on all wools and camel’s 
hair of Class 3 shall be, if scoured, 6 cents 
per pound. If in their natural condition 
or any other condition than scoured, and 
not advanced by any process of manufac- 
ture, 5 cents per pound on the clean wool 
or hair, which shall be ascertained by 
scouring or other tests made in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, how- 
ever, That in no.event shall the duty ex- 
ceed 40 per cent ad valorem. 

12. The duty on wools or hair on the 
skin shall be 2 cents per pound less than 
is imposed upon the clean wool or hair ot 
Class 1, 2, or 3, as the Case May be, im- 
ported not on the skin and unscoured, the 
quantity and value to be ascertained under 
such rules as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

13. Top waste and slubbing waste, 20 
cents per pound. 

14. Roving waste, ring waste, and gar- 
neted waste, 10 cents per pound. 

15. Noils, carbonized, 14 cents per 
pound, uncarbonized, 11 cents per pound. 

16. Thread waste, yarn waste, and wool 
wastes not herein specified, shoddy, mungo, 
and wool extract, 7 cents per pound. 

17. Woolen rags and. flocks, 3 cents 
per pound. 

18. Combed wool or tops made wholly 
or in part of wool or camel’s hair, valued 
at not more than 20 cents per pound, 12 
cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein; valued at more than 20 cents per 
pound and not more than 30 cents per 
pound, 16 cents per pound on the wool 
contained therein; valued at more than 30 
cents per pound and not more than 40 
cents per pound, 18 cents per pound on 
the wool contained therein; valued at more 
than 40 cents per pound and not more 
than 50 cents per pound, 20 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein; val- 
ued above 50 cents per pound, 21 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein. That 
on all the foregoing in this paragraph 
mentioned there shall be paid an additional 
duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, 

19. Wool and hair which has been ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any process 
of manufacture beyond the scoured con- 
dition but less advanced than yarn and 
not specially provided for in this act, 20 
cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20. On yarns made wholly or in part of 
wool valued at not more than 30 cents 
per pound the duty shall be 14 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 12 per cent ad va- 
lorem; valued at more than 30 cents per 
pound and not more than 50 cents per 
pound the duty shall be 18 cents per 
pound -.on the wool contained therein, and 
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in addition thereto 15 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 50 cents per pound 
and not more than 80 cents per pound the 
duty shall be 21 cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 20 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than 80 cents per pound the duty 
shall be 24 cents per pound on the wool 
contained therein, and in addition thereto 
25 per cent ad valorem. 

21. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, 
felts, women and children’s dress goods, 
coat linings, Italian cloths, buntings, ana 
all other fabrics of every description made 
wholly or in part of wool and not specially 
otherwise provided for in this act, valued 
at not more than 30 cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 16 cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than 30 cents per pound and not 
more than 40 cents per pound the duty 
shall be 18 cents per pound on the wool 
contained therein, and in addition thereto 
30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than 40 cents per pound and not more 
than 60 cents per pound the duty shall be 
22 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 35 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than 60 
cents per pound and not more than 80 
cents per pound, 26 cents per pound on 
the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than 80 cents per pound and 
not more than $1 per pound, 28 1-2 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein, 
and in addition thereto 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem; valued at more than $1 per pound 
and not more than $1.50 per pound, 28 1-2 
cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 50 per 
cent ad valoremt; valued at more than 
$1.50, 281-2 cents per pound on_ the 
- wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. 


22. On blankets and on flannels for un- 
derwvear, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound, the duty shall be 18 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 20 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 40 cents per pound 
and not more than 50 cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 20 cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than 50 cents per pound, 23 cents 


per pound on the wool contained therein, ~ 


ard in addition thereto 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem; Provided, That on blankets over 
three yards in length the same duty shall 
be paid as on cloths. 

23. On ready-made clothing and arti- 
cles of wearing apparel knitted, woven, or 
felt of every description made-up or man- 
ufactured wholly or in part and composed 
wholly or in part of wool, if valued at not 
more than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
shall be 20 cents per pound on the wool 
contained therein, and in addition thereto 
35 per cent ad valorem; if valued at more 
than 40 cents per pound and not more 
than 60 cents per pound the duty shall be 
22 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 40 per 
cent ad valorem; if valued at more than 
60 cents per pound and not more than 80 
cents per pound, 26 cents per pound on 
the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
tion thereto 45 per cent ad valorem; if 
valued at more than 80 cents per pound 
and not more than $1 per pound, 26 cents 
per pound on the wool contained therein, 
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and in addition thereto 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem; if valued at more than $1 per pound 
and not more than $1.50 per pound, 28 1-2 
cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 50 per 
cent ad valorem; if valued at more than 
$1.50 per pound, 281-2 cents per pound 
on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. 

On handmade Aubusson, Axminster, 
Oriental, and similar carpets and rugs 
made wholly or in part of wool, 55 per 
cent ad valorem; on all other carpets of 
every description, druggets, bockings, mats, 
screens, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, 
and portions of carpets or carpeting, and all 
other coverings for floors composed wholly 
or in part of wool, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

25. All manufactures made wholly or in 
part of wool and not specially provided for 
in this act, if the component material of 
chief value is wood, paper, rubber, or any 
of the baser metals, the duty shall be 
22 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein, and in addition thereto 30 per 
cent ad valorem. If the component ma- 
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The Meat You Will Ulti- 
mately Buy 


terial of chief value is silk, fur, precious 
or semi-precious stones or gold, silver, or 
platinum, the duty shall be 22 cents per 
pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. 
If the component material of chief value 
be a material not mentioned in this para- 
graph, the duty shall be 22 cents per pound 
on the wool contained therein, and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem, 

26. This act shall take effect on the 
ist day of January, 1913. 





Will someone please tell us why 
wethers are so low in the big markets 
when the country is crying for meat? 
At present prices the packer can hang 
wethers in his cooler at a cost of less 
than 8 cents dressed. What do they 
cost the consumer? 
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Schedule K. Wool and Manufactures 
Thereof. 
360. All wool, hair of the camel, goat, 


alpaca, and other like animals, shall be 
divided, for the purposes of this act, into 
the three following classes: 

361. Class 1; that is to say, Merino, 
mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other 
woolgs of Merino blood, immediate or re- 
mote, Down clothing wools, and wools of 
like character with any of the preceding, 
including Bagdad wool, China lamb’s wool, 
Castel Branca, Adrianople skin wool, or 
butcher’s wool, and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the 
United States from Buenos Aires, New 
Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Britain, Canada, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, and elsewhere, Leicester, Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, Can- 
ada long wools, or other: like combing 
wools of English blood and usually known 
by the terms herein used, and all wools 
not hereinafter included in Class 2. 

362. Class 2; that is to say, Donskoi, 
native South American, Cordova, Valpar- 
aiso, native Smyrna, and all such wools of 
like character as have been heretofore usu- 
ally imported into the United States from 
Turkey, Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, ex- 
cepting improved wools hereinafter pro- 
vided for; the hair of the camel, Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals. 

363. The standard samples of all wools 
which are now or may be hereafter depos- 
ited in the principal Custom Houses of the 
United States, under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall be the 
standards for the classification of wools 
under this act, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to renew these 
standards and to make such additions to 
them from time to time as may be required. 
and he shal] cause to be deposited like 
standards in other Custom House of the 
United States when they shali be needed. 


364. Whenever wools of Class 2 shall 
have been improved by the admixture of 
Merino or English blood, from their pres- 
ent character as represented by the stand- 
ard samples now or hereafter to be de- 
posited in the principal Custom Houses of 
the United States, such improved wools 
shall be classified as Class 1. 


365. The duty on wools of the first 
class-shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 


366. The duty upon wools of Class 2 
shall be 10 per cent ad valorem. 

367. The duty on wools on the skin 
shall be as follows: Class 1, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; Class 2, 10 per cent ad’ va- 
lorem; the quantity and value of the wool 
to be ascertained under such rules as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

368. Top waste, slubbing waste, rov- 
ing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

369. Shoddy, noils, wool extract, yarn 
waste, thread waste, and all other wastes 
composed wholly of wool or of which wool 
is the component material of chief value, 
and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, 25 per centum ad valorem, 

370. Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, 
25 per centum ad valorem. 

871. . Combed wool or tops, and _ all 
wools which have been advanced in any 
manner or by any process of manufacture 
beyond the washed or scoured condition, 
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not specially provided for in this section, 
40 per centum ad valorem. 

$72. On yarns made wholly of wool or 
of which wool is the component material 
of chief value, the duty shall be 45 per 
centum ad valorem. 

373. On cloths, knit fabrics, blankets, 
and flannels for underwear, composed 

holly of wool or of which wool is the 

mponent material of chief value, wo- 
men’s and children’s dress goods, coat 
linings, Italian cloths, bunting, clothing, 
ready made, and articles of wearing ap- 
parel of every description, including 
shawls, whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made 
up or manufactured wholly or in part, felts 
not woven, and not specially provided for 
in this section, webbings, gorings, sus- 
penders, braces, bandings, beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, 
flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords and tas- 
sels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, 
and articles made wholly or in part of lace, 
embroideries and all articles embroidered 
by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, 
buttons or barrel buttons or buttons of 
other forms for tassels or ornaments, and 
manufactures of wool ornamented with 
beads or spangles of whatever material 
composed, any of the foregoing made of 
wool or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value, whether contain- 
ing india rubber or not, 55 per centum ad 
valorem. 

374. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, 
and chenille carpets, figured or plain, and 
all carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description; Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay 
velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description; Brussels carpets, figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description; velvet and tap- 
estry velvet carpets, figured or plain, print- 
on the warp or otherwise; and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion; tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description, printed on the 
warp or otherwise; treble ingrain, three- 
ply, and all chain Venetian carpets; wool 
Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets; car- 
pets of every description, woven whole for 
rooms; Oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axmin- 
ster and similar rugs; druggets and bock- 
ings, printed, colored, or otherwise; all 
the foregoing, made of wool, or of which 
wool is the component material of chief 
value, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

875. Carpets and carpeting of wool or 
of which wool is the component material 
of chief value, not specially provided for 
in this section, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

376. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, cOov- 
ers, hassocks, bedsides, art squares, and 
other portions of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly of wool or of which wool is the 
component material of chief value, and not 

ially provided for in this section, shall 
imsubjected to the rate of duty herein im- 
posed on carpets or carpeting of like char- 
acter or description, 

377. Whenever, in any schedule of this 
act, the word “‘wool” is used n connection 
with a manufactured article of which it is 
a component material, it shall be held to 
include wool or hair of the sheep, camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animal, whether man- 
ufactured by a woolen, worsted, felt, or 
any other process. 

378. All manufactures of hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animal, 
or of which any of the hair mentioned in 


paragaraph 363 forms the component ma- 
terial of chief value, shall be subject to a 
duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

That on and after the day when this 
act shall go into effect all goods, wares, 
and merchandise previously imported, and 
hereinbefore enumerated, described, ana 
provided for, for which no entry has been 
made, and all such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise previously entered without pay- 
ment of duty and under bond for ware- 
housing, transportation, or any Other pur- 
pose, for which no permit of delivery to 
the importer or his agent has been issued, 
shall be subjected to the duties imposed 
by this act, and no other duty, upon the en- 
try or the withdrawal thereof. 

That all acts and parts of acts in conflict 
with the provisions of this act be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. This act shall 
take effect and be in force on and after 
the 1st day of January, 1913. 





DISTKIBUTION OF LAND AREA IN CON- 
TINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1910, 


The United States Crop Reporter 
has furnished figures showing the 
distribution of land area in Con- 
tinental United States, 1910. 


The total land area in Continental 


Pgs oh a eee pera eer  peeeeeegerres 

This paper invites com- 
munications upon all sub- 
jects of interest to sheep- 
men. We urge you to send 
in the news from your sec- 
tion, also photographs of 
sheep or range scenes will be 
appreciated. 


United States is 1,903,298,600 acres, 
of which 878,798,325 acres, or 46.2 
per cent, are in farms. The remain- 
ing 53.8 per cent includes public graz- 
ing land and forest land not in farms, 
whether cultivated or wild, mining 
land, etc., as well as land which is not 
actually productive. 

Of the land in farms, 400,346,575 
acres are unimproved, of which 190,- 
865,553 are woodland and forest (in 
farms) and 209,481,022 are other un- 
improved land (in farms). 

Cereals covered 191,395,963 acres; 
grasses (cutfor hay) and forage 
crops (sown or cut from wild land) 
covered 72,280,776 acres (which is 
the total of 14,686,393 acres of 
timothy alone, 19,542,382 acres of 
timothy and clover mixed; 2,443,263 
acres of clover alone; 4,707,146 acres 
of alfalfa; 1,117,769 acres of millet 
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and Hungarian grass; 4,218,957 
acres of other tame and cultivated 
grasses; 4,324,878 acres of grain cut 
green for hay; 4,053,466 acres of 
forage crops, and 17,186,522 acres of 
grasses cut from _ prairie, _ salt 
marshes, and other unplowed land) ; 
other crops on arable land, 47,535,312 
acres, which includes 7,073,379 acres 
of vegetables, 32,043,838 acres of cot- 
ton; 7,647 acres of hemp; 2,083,142 
acres of flaxseed; 476,849 acres of 
sugar cane; 364,093 acres of sugar 
beets; 444,089 acres of sorghum 
cane; 1,294,911 acres of tobacco; 
326,102 acres of broom corn; 44,693 
acres of hops; 802,991 acres of beans 
(dry edible) ; 14,947 acres of other 
beans; 1,305,099 acres of peas; 
869,887 acres of peanuts; 1,589 
acres of chicory; 8,195 acres of pep- 
permint; 661 acres of willows ;272,- 
460 acres of small fruits; 98,866 
acres of flowers and plants, nursery 
products and glass surface in florists’ 
establishments; and 1,874 acres of 
miscellaneous crops. As to miscellane- 
ous seeds, the land on which seeds 
are produced is so largely reported 
under hay and grass acreage, or under 
vegetables, florist and nursery acre- 
age, that no separate statement is 
included. 

Vineyards are estimated at 700,000 
acres. Arborescent crops are esti- 
mated at 7,210,000 acres, of which 
7,025,000 are estimated to be in 
orchard fruits and 185,000 acres in 
tropical fruits. 

The amount of arable land not 
otherwise specified (being the dif- 
ference between the total area of im- 
proved land infarms, 478,451,750, and 
the area specified above in crops on 
arable land, vineyards, and arbore- 
scent crops) is 159,329,699 acres. 

The amount of the grazing land is 
not separately reported. Improved 
grazing land is included in the 159,- 
329,699 acres of arable land not 
otherwise specified, and unimproved 
grazing and pasture land is included 
in the 400,346,575 acres of unim- 
proved land if in farms and in the 
1,024,491,275 acres not included in 


_farms, if still public lands or other- 


wise not listed as farm lands. 





Every mail brings us letters from 
the sheep men congratulating us upon 
this paper. We are thankful for 
such endorsements. 
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MARKET REPORT 


T GIVES us pleasure to comply 

FZ with your request to send a 

short “Sheep Market Review” 

for publication in The Na- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER. 

From the time the first shipments 
of range lambs arrived up to date 
choice lambs have been selling very 
satisfactorily indeed. There has been 
a good strong demand for them and 
with a few exceptions, when the sup- 
ply of natives was unusually heavy, 
the market has been active. So far, 
the Western lambs have arrived in 
unusually good condition, the excep- 
tions being where shipments have 
been delayed on the road. The cut- 
back on Western lambs this season 
has been lighter than we have ever 
known and on most shipments the 
cut-backs have been sold for slaugh- 
ter. This indicates two things; a 
broad consumptive demand, and that 
even the lighter lambs in shipments 
have considerable kill to them. 

Up till a week ago the feeder de- 
mand has been light, but since then 
however, there has been a good de- 
mand, growing more urgent each day. 
This has brought about competition 
on the cut-backs of lambs from the 
packers, and the market has advanced 
a dollar per hundred. Ten times‘as 
many feeding lambs could have been 
sold the last three days than were of- 
fered. Of course, with that number 
offered prices would not have gone so 
high. 

A great many yearlings have been 
marketed this season that brought 
disappointing returns to the shippers. 
This was not entirely owing to bad 
prices, because prices on yearlings al- 
though not as good as on lambs have 
been reasonably good, but the late 
Spring prevented the yearlings from 
getting as fat as usual and the earlier 
shipments killed out very satisfactor- 
ily. 

One weak feature in the market so 
far this season has been the low price 
of sheep when compared with the 
price lambs are bringing, or with the 
way beef is selling. Sheep are selling 
unreasonably low. That is, there 
seems to be no good substantial rea- 
son for the dullness and low prices for 
fat sheep. Packers tell us that the 
people do not want mutton, that the 
demand is for lambs and yearlings. 
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However, we think the trouble lies in 
the fact that the retailer will charge 
fully as much for a cut of mutton as 
he will for a cut of beef although the 
mutton can be bought by retailers 
from the packers delivered in the 
Eastern markets at a less price than 
the packers are paying for cattle on 
the hoof. It has been the observa- 
tion of the writers that hotels, cafes 
and restaurants charge as much for 
an order of mutton as they do for an 
order of beef. We believe, however, 
that this condition can not remain as 
it is much longer, as with the advent 
of the coming cooler weather we will 
see a better demand for mutton. 

There is a very strong demand for 
good quality breeding ewes, both from 
the East and the South, none to speak 
of so far from the Middle States, but 
we believe that demand will grow as 
the season advances from the fact 
that the farmers have received hand- 
some prices this season for their 
lambs. Further, it has become almost 
impossible for farmers to buy stock 
cattle of any kind at prices that look 
safe. Under these conditions they 
should, and undoubtedly will, turn 
their attention to the raising of mar- 
ket lambs. This requires more care- 
ful attention, it is true, than the rais- 
ing and feeding of cattle, but when 
the farmer learns how to make a suc- 
cess of raising lambs he will, taking 
one year with another, make a much 
greater profit than by handling cat- 
tle. Of this we feel very confident. 

Last week the packers killed on the 
Western market 390,000 sheep and 
lambs; probable two-thirds of these 
were lambs. If we add to this the kill 
in the East—we are undoubtedly put- 
ting the figure too low when we say 
a million sheep and lambs are going 
into consumption each month. 

We have recently had good rains in 
the greater part of the corn belt, 
which insures a splendid crop of corn. 
A fair to good crop of hay has been 
put up and the pastures are good. 
Therefore, from conclusions, will sa:; 
as far as it is possible to judge, the 
conditions are extremely favorable 
for the Western sheep men for this 
season. We feel confident that they 
will obtain a good net from their con- 
signments to the markets. 


Ed. Note—The above market report was 
written for us on August 7th by a person 
intimately acquainted with the Eastern 
markets. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has published Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 485 dealing with the ex. 
periments made with sweet clover. 


For many years sweet clover hag 
littered the roadsides, the fence corn- 
ers, and the irrigation ditches, and 
has been looked upon as a noxious 
weed by everyone who had any deal- 
ings with it. The Department now 
advises that sweet clover is a highly 
valuable and nutritious stock food 
when properly prepared, and in some 
soils and sections will prove a very 
valuable crop. It is found to be an ef.- | 
ficient renovator of the soil by reason 
of the large amount of nitrogen that 
it stores as well as the great amount 
of humus added from the decay of its 
roots. It will grow on soil too low 
in humus for favorable growth of 
other leguminious crops. It is found 
that its large roots by unusual de- 
velopment facilitates drainage and 
does much to break up and improve © 
the tilth of the soil which lies below 7 
the plow line. Its feed value and | 
palatability is recognized as very close 7 
to that of alfalfa, and it will undoubt- 
edly become highly valuable in ¥ 
Eastern States where alfalfa does not 7 
grow. 


Thus has another supposed enemy | 


of the farmer been found to be his | 
friend. 





SHEEP IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Census makes the following re- 7 
port: 3 
The total number of sheep of shear- 
ing age in Massachusetts on April 15, 7 
1910, was 22,693, representing a de | 
crease of 33 per cent, as compared § 
with the number on June 1, 1900 (33,- | 
869). The approximate production 9 
of wool during 1909 was 21,667 | 

fleeces, weighing 127,897 pounds, AJ 

valued at $33,670. Of these totals 7 
about one-sixth represents estimates. © 
The number of fleeces produced in 7 


1909 was about 38 per cent less than © 


in 1899. The average weight per 
fleece in 1909 was 5.9 pounds, as com- 
pared with 5.6 pounds in 1899, and © 
the average value per pound was 26 © 
cents, as compared with 21 cents in © 
1899. 
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Address of Dr. A. D. Melvin Before American Meat Packers Ass’n. 


T IS now more than five years 
a since the new meat-inspection 
law went into effect, and it may 
be of interest to present some 
of the more prominent features of 
the inspection work. The service as 
a whole has improved very materi- 
ally from year to year, and I have 
no doubt but that further improve- 
ment will be made with the 
growth of experience. 
During the fiscal year 
1906 the inspection was car- 
ried on at 163. establish- 
ments in fifty-eight cities 
and towns. The inspection 
is now carried on at 865 es- 
tablishments in 246 cities 
and towns. Slaughtering is 
done at 345 of these estab- 
lishments, leaving 520 
which do no slaughtering. 
The meat inspection re- 
quires the services of 2,501 
employes. The post-mor- 
tem inspection esvecially 
has been considerably ex- 
tended in recent years, 
more inspection having 
been placed on this work. 
During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, there 
were inspected at the time 
of slaughter nearly 53,000,- 
000 animals, consisting of 
7,781,030 cattle, 2,219,908 
“calves, 29,916,363 hogs, 13,- 
005,502 sheep, and 54,125 
goats. 
One of the most striking 
evidences of the improve- 
ments of sanitary condi- 
tions at meat packing 
houses is the large reduc- 
tion in condemnations of 
a products on reinspec- 
‘Wn. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the law of 1906 the 
inspection was practically confined to 
ante nortem and post mortem exam- 
ination, 2nd did not cover such mat- 
ters as sanitation, the process of pre- 
paring meat products, labeling, pre- 
servatives, etc. The law of 1906, how- 
ever, gave auohority for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to supervise and 
regulate these various matters, and 


at Washington, D. C. 


especially to enforce sanitation. 
Granting that the inspection is effi- 
cient, a large decrease in condemna- 
tions indicates that there has been 
great improvement in sanitation. Dur- 
ing the year 1907, which was the first 
full year during the operation of the 
new law, there werecondemnedonrein- 
spection because of having become 


DR. A. D. MELVIN 
Chief of Bureau of Anima] Industry 


sour, tinted, putrid, unclean, rancid, 
or other wise unwholesome, 33,724,- 
309 pounds of meat products. Four 
years later, in 1911, only 20,526,076 
pounds were condemned, and of this 
quantity over 3,000,000 pounds were 
condemned because of damage caused 
by fire at one of the large Chicago es- 
tablishments. In making compari- 


sons this 3,000,000 pounds should be 
deducted, so the actual condemnation 
in 1911 for the causes above given 
were only about 17,500,000 pounds. 
This means that there was con- 
demned in 1911 only a little over half 
as much as was condemned in 1907, 
although in the meantime there has 
been an increase in the total quantify 
of products inspected. 

This evidence of improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions 
should be gratifying alike 
to the Department and to 
the packers. It should be 
remembered that this has 
been accomplished without 
the use of preservatives 
such as boren compounds, 
sulphates, and other chemi- 
cals which were formerly 
thought by many to be al- 
most indispensable in the 
curing of meats. It is only 
fair to say that the packers 
are entitled to a large share 
of the credit for this im- 
provement. As a rule they 
have shown a disposition to 
meet the official require- 
ments, and many of them 
have gone to heavy expense 
where new buildings and 
equipment or changes in old 
buildings were necessary. 
When the sanitary inspec- 
tion was inaugurated in 
1906 many of the establish- 
ments were old, but they 
were promptly put in the 
best possible condition. As 
time goes on it becomes 
more and more difficult to 
maintain sanitary condi- 
tions in such buildings, es- 
pecially as the standard has 
been constantly raised. It is 
therefore obvious that in the 
future some of these old houses must 
be rebuilt. Experience has shown that 
when the remodeling of these -old 
buildings is undertaken the packer 
in the end still has an old building, 
considerably improved, to ke sure, but 
one upon which it is necessary to be 
constantly spending money. From 
the financial standpoint it seems 
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much more economical in the long run 
to erect new buildings of modern sani- 
tary construction and equipment, than 
to spend large sums year after: year 
in an unsatisfactory attempt to re- 
model old buildings and keep them in 
even fair sanitary condition. 

More attention is also being given 
to the improvement of premises sur- 
rounding the slaughtering and pack- 
ing establishments. While the out- 
ward appearance of the premises may 
not seem to have a direct bearing on 
the inspection itself, it really does 
have an important influence, as it 
usually produces a feeling of pride 
in the management which extends to 
all parts of the establishment and re- 
sults in greater efforts at cleanliness 
and improvement. A _ slaughtering 
establishment at best is not an in- 
stitution to appeal to the fancy taste 
of esthetic people, and there is no 
doubt but that from time to time there 
will continue to be-outbreaks by 
neurasthenics who desire through sen- 
sational articles toplacethemselves be- 
fore ihe public. The regulations of the 
Department are based upon sound ane 
scientific principles and are support- 
ed by the highest authorities on these 
subjects, and the service has been de- 
veloped to such a state of efficiency 
that I believe it can not now be seri- 
ously assailed by anyone who is really 
an authority on the subject, but it 
is too much to expect that the in- 
spection will be entirely immune from 
criticisms and attacks of all kinds. 


Another significant feature of the 
inspection service is the proportion of 
tuberculosis found in the inspected 
animals. During 1911 there were 
found affected with this disease in a 
greater or less degree 1.7 per cent of 
all adult cattle and 3.7 per cent of 
all hogs inspected. In 1907 the per- 
centages were resrectively 1-2 of 
1 per --nt and 1.8 per cent. The 
increase is doubtless due in part at 
least to the increasing thoroughness 
of the inspection. There is no re- 
cord of the percentage of tuberculosis 
in stock slaughtered elsewhere with- 
out inspection. During the last fiscal 
year in the Federal inspection tuber- 
culosis was the cause of nearly 47 
per cent of the condemnations of adult 
cattle and over 96 per cent of condem- 
nations of hogs. In other words, if 
there were no tuberculosis in our live 
stock the condemnations of cattle 
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would be but a little more than half 
of what they now are, while the con- 
demnations of hogs would be only 4 
per cent of what they now are. If 
we eliminate condemnations of parts 
of carcasses and take into account 
only cases in which the whole carcass 
is condemned, tuberculosis is the 
cause of more than half of the con- 
demnations of hogs and nearly 70 per 
cent of the condemnations of cattle. 

It is noteworthy that a large ma- 
jority of the cases of tuberculosis in 
cattle are found in cows. Out of 133,- 
551 cattle found affected with this 
disease during the last fiscal year 
64 per cent were cows, 30 per cent 
steers, and 6 per cent bulls. This 
furnishes additional evidence of the 
fact that tuberculosis is far more 
prevalent among dairy cows than 
among other classes of cattle. 

When we consider that tuberculosis 
exists among our livestock to such an 
extent, and causes economic lossesesti- 
mated at not less than $33,000,000 a 
year, it is easy to see that this disease 
is the greatest problem that confronts 
the live-stock industry today. Its 
eradication is highly desirable, and 
while this would be a tremendous un- 
dertaking, it seems possible to accom- 
plish it in time. This will require 
intelligent and vigorous work, with 
cooperation by State and Federal 
governments and by farmers and 
packers. So far we have found it dif- 
ficult to arouse the interest which the 
importance of the subject justifies 
from either the health or the 
economic aspect. While action has 
been taken through the meat inspec- 
tion law to prevent danger to people 
from tuberculosus meat, the far great- 
er danger from milk has been practi- 
cally overlooked so far as theStateand 
Federal governments are concerned, 
and the cities must look out for them- 
selves. Indeed, one State has gone so 
far in its efforts to prevent its 
cities from protecting themselves as 
to pass a law forbidding the cities 
from making the tuberculin test of 
cows as a requirement for the sale 
of milk. 

The producer of healthy animals 
receives no premium from the slaugh- 
terer. Much of the diseased stock can 
not be detected before slaughter, and 
the producer of such animals usually 
gets the same price that is paid for 
healthy stock. As it is only reason- 


able to suppose that the slaughterer 
is going to fix his price so as to 
allow for a percentage of loss through 
condemnation, it is evident that under 
the present system the producer of 
healthy stock helps to pay for th 
losses caused by the presence oj 
disease in the other man’s animals, 
The surest way to arouse people is to 
touch their pocketbooks, and in my 
epinion no material headway will be 
made in getting rid of tuberculosis 
in live stock until the man with the 
diseased steer or hog is made to suffer 
the loss, instead of having this loss 
shared by the man who raises healthy 
stock. 


Still I believe that some progress 
has been made in checking this 
disease, for the tuberculosis. crusade 
which has been carried on in recent 
years has spread much information 
concerning the plague. But in spite | 
of this the disease continues to spread 
except in certain limited areas where % 
effective work has been done, and the | 
longer we delay in attacking the pro- 
blem in a thorough going manner the © 
greater the difficulty and expense 7 
will be when we do perform the work. 


In addition to the meat inspection 
the Bureau of Animal Industry ecar- 
ries on work of a varied character, 
such as the inspection of animals for 
export, the inspection and quarantine 
of imported animals, the eradication 
of contagious and infectious diseases 
of live stock, the scientific investi- 
gation of such diseases, investigations 
in the breeding and feeding of live 
stock and poultry, and work relating 
to the dairy industry. While it is 
very important that the meat food 
supply should be clean and whole- 
some, it is also necessary that the 
ravages of the various diseases of live 
stock should be controlled and pre- 
vented in order that a sufficient num- 
ber of animals may be available for 
food. This fact is especially pertin- © 
ent during these days of the high © A 
of living. 

Many statements have recently | 
been made regarding the tremendous 
amount of money which the Federal 
Government is spending for the in- 
vestigation and control of animal dis- 
eases as compared with the insignifi- 
cant amounts provided for work in 
the interest of human health. It is 
often declared that the health of the 
hog receives more attention from the 
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Government than the health of a child. 
It may therefore be of interest to 
know what the Federal Government is 
really paying for these classes of 
work. A study of the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, shows that the amounts appro- 
priated for work in the interest of 
human health aggregate over seven- 
teen and one-half million dollars, 
while the appropriations for work in 
connection with the diseases of ani- 
mals amount to about one and one- 
half million dollars. In other 
words, the appropriations for the 
work for animals are only 8.35 
per cent of those for the work in be- 
half of human health. It should fur- 
ther be borne in mind that the money 
provided for controlling and prevent- 
ing diseases of animals is not appro- 
priated because of any sentimental 
feeling for the welfare of the animals 
themselves, but the real object is to 
provide a sufficient and wholesome 
supply of food for the preservation of 
human life and health. 

Although the meat inspection is a 
proper task for those having special 
knowledge of animal diseases, it is of 
course designed primarily to protect 
the health of the consumer, and in- 
cidentially to aid the live stock and 
packing industries by maintaining a 
high standard of wholesomeness for 
our meat products. In carrying on 
the inspection I have naturally felt 
that our first duty is toward the 
public, and I have endeavored to con- 
duct the work so as to afford full 
protection to the consumer. In case 
of doubt it seems only logical that the 
conscientious inspector should give 
the benefit of the doubt to the con- 
sumer. At the same time, with the 
increasing prices of food, it is to the 
interest of the consumer, as well as 
of the packer, that no wholesome food 
should be wantonly destroyed. 


In administering the work for the 


@ benefit of the people I have tried at 


the same time to be fair toward the 
packers and to avoid bringing upon 
them hardships which were not re- 
quired in the public interest. It is 
gratifying to me that for the most 
part the packers have met the 
Bureau’s requirements in a cordial 
spirit and with an evident desire to 
cooperate in maintaining the inspec- 
tion service at a high standard. The 
matter of sanitation has already been 


referred to. Much fewer instances 
are now found than formerly where 
products are improperly labeled or 
where prohibited preservatives are 
used and in some instances it is evi- 
dent that the offenses are uninten- 
tional. A much better understanding 
prevails both by the Department and 
by the packers with regard to the 
correct and proper labeling of pro- 
ducts. I regret, however, that in- 
stances are still too frequent in which 
the presence of the inspectors, act- 
ing under and in accordance with the 
law, is resented by the packers. The 
inspector who is endeavoring to dis- 
charge his duty in a lawful and con- 
scientious manner should not be re 
garded as an intruder, but should be 
given courteous cooperation. 


To protect the public against dis- 
eased or unwholesome food, to avoid 
unnecessary waste caused by insani- 
tary conditions or methods, and to 
assist in establishing and maintaining 
a good name for our meat products 
in the markets, are some of our 2ims 
in conducting the inspection service. 
and in accomplishing these we desire 
the cordial co-operation of the meat 
packers. 





THE GERMAN IDEA. 


Germany has proclaimed her ten 
commandments as follows: 

1. In all expenses keep in mind the 
interest of your compatriots. 

2. Never forget that when you buy 
a foreign article your own country 
is thus made poorer. 

8. Your money should profit no 
one but Germans. 

4. Never profane German factories 
by using foreign machinery. 

5. Never allow foreign eatables to 
be served at your table. 

6. Write on German paper with a 
German pen and German ink, and use 
German blotting paper. 

7. German flour, German fruit and 
German beer alone can give your body 
true German energy. 

8. If you do not like German malt 
coffee drink coffee from German 
colonies. 

9. Use only German clothes for 
your dress and German hats for your 
head. 

10. Let not foreign flattery distract 
you from these precepts; and be 
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firmly convinced, whatever others 
say, that German products are the 
only ones worthy of citizens of the 
German fatherland. 

Which reminds us of the deacon’s 
prayer: 

O, Lord, bless me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife—us four and 
no more’ !!—Rural Weekly. 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
National Wool Growers Ass’n. 


ARIZONA 
HUGH CAMPBBLL, Flagstaff 
CALIFORNIA 
F. A. ELLENWOOD, Red Bluff 
IDAHO 
F. J. HAGENBARTH, Spencer 
ILLINOIS 
BURCH, Chicago 
INDIANA 
J. E. WEBB, Southport 
IOWA 
WARNER, Bloomfield 
KENTUCKY 
W. T. CHILTON, Campbellsburg 
KANSAS 
E. E. HAZEN, Hiawatha 
MICHIGAN 
LOCKWOOD, Washington 
MINNESOTA 
MAGNUS BROWN, Farmington 
MONTANA 
E. O. SELWAY, Dillon 
NEBRASKA 
ROBERT TAYLOR, Abbott 
NEVADA 
THOMAS NELSON, Stone House 
NEW MEXICO 
H. F. LEE, Albuquerque 
OHIO 
S. M. CLEAVER, Delaware 
OREGON 
GEORGE M’KNIGHT, Vale 
TEXAS 
B. L. CROUCH, San Antonio 
UTAH 
PETER CLEGG, Tooele 
VERMONT 
E. N. BISSELL, East Shoreham 
WASHINGTON 
F. M. ROTHROCK,. Spokane 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ss. C. GIST, Wellsburg 
WISCONSIN 
ARTHUR STERECKER, Manitowoc 
WYOMING 
J. A. DELFELDER, Wolton 
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Report of Arizona Wool 
Growers Ass’n. Convention 


The annual meeting of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association was held 
at Flagstaff, Arizona, on July 6, 1912. 

Mr. A. C. Ringland, District Fores- 
ter, Albuquerque, New Mexico, ad- 
dressed the Association on the rela- 
tion of the Forest Service to the Rec- 
lamation Service, explaining that the 
Forest Service acted for the Reclama- 
tion Service as controllers of the 
range to protect the drainage areas. 

Mr. Barnes, Special Agent, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave a short summarv 
of his work during the last year spent 
in the West on open ranges, saying h- 
had seen no better conditions than in 
Northern Arizona and Northern New 
Mexico. 


It was the sense of the Association 
that the selection of delegates to the 
convention of the American Liva 
Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers Association be left to 
the Executive Committee, with the 
suggestion that as many as possible 
attend the meetings of these Asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Cox, as rep- 
resentatives of the Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation meeting, apveared to-ask if 
the Wool Growers Association would 
appoint a man to meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the Forest Service, 
Cattlemen and Lumbermen with the 
State Land Commission to confer on 
the selection of State lands. After 
considerable discussion and further 
talk on the subject by Mr. Ringland 
explaining the situation, it was moved 
and carried that the Committee be 
composed of three members: Messrs. 
E. S. Gosney, H. E. Camnbell and M 
I. Powers being elected as such Com- 
mittee. 

The following telegram was re- 
ceived and read at the convention: 


Regret exceedingly that I cannot be with 
you again at your annual meeting. I shall 
never forget the hospitality that I received 
at the hands of the citizens of Flagstaff 
and the wool growers of Arizona last year. 
The officers of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association are doing their best for 
the protection of our great industry. Sec- 
retary McClure is still in Washington, 
where he has been on guard since Con- 
gress convened last December. While we 
received a material reduction in freight 
rates, I regret exceedingly that it was not 
handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in time to benefit all the 
growers of Arizona. This case is still 
before the Commission—that is, the inter- 


pretation of some parts of the decision the 
railroads have refused to comply with the 
order placing wool at fourth class. I am 
satisfied the Commission will not modify 
their order in this matter. We are also 
making a fight that the bale rate apply 
to wool in sacks when packed to the dens- 
ity of nineteen pounds to the cubic foot, 
which would mean 380 pounds in sack; 
much of our Merino wool] can be packed 
to that density in the common wool sacks 
that we are now using. I am satisfied 
that the reduction in wool rates, when we 
receive the full benefit on Western clas- 
sification and the baled rate on sacked 
wool when it has the required density will 
mean a saving for the wool growers of 
the eleven range States of more than one 
and a half million dollars a year. If any 
tariff legislation is enacted at this session 
of Congress it will be a better protective 
measure than the present law. 
F. R. GOODING, 
President. 


The following resolutions were un- 
animously adopted. 


WHEREAS, Item No. 18 in the Santa 
Fe system Tariff No. 5834-G, provides the 
minimum weight on wool in the grease in 
sacks, straight or mixed carloads, in cars 
not exceeding thirty-six feet six inches in 
length to be not less than 24,000 pounds; 

RESOLVED, That the officers of this 
Association be instructed to take up with 
the National Wool Growers Association and 
any other parties thought desirable, the 
question of the reduction of the minimum 
carload provided by the State Commerce 
Commission in their recent ruling, intend- 
ed to reduce the rate on the wool shipped 
from this territory to Eastern markets, 
and try to secure a reduction of said mini- 
mum carload to such a tonnage as will 
make it possible for the growers to load 
the required amount in the car specified. 

WHEREAS, The Governors of the West- 
ern States will convene at Boise, Idaho, on 
August 1, 1912, at which time and place 
questions pertaining to public lands and 
the conservation of the natural resources 
will be discussed and the position of the 
Western States will be defined and made 
known to the Congress of the United 
States. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, That ir 
is the sense of this Committee that further 
action upon the Lever Bill or legislation 
of a like character be deferred until the 
people of the public land States be heard 
and their positions on the great questions 
made known through their Governors at 
the convention to be held at Boise, Idaho, 
August 1, 1912. 

RESOLVED, That we heartily endorse 
the work of the National Wool Growers 
Association and its officers and pledge our 
continued support and that the Association 
be of all possible assistance in securing 
proper rebate on all wool shipped in 1912 
on réduction of rates ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Mr. H. E. Campbell and Mr. M. I. 
Powers were re-elected President and 
Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. 

M. I. POWERS, 
Secy., Arizona Wool Growers Ass’n. 


SHEEP MILK FOR BALDNESS. 


Yep; It Will Make Hair 
Billiard Ball. 


Grow on a 


Visitors to Central park missed the 
flock of sheep unually to be seen 
cropping the grass on the big green 
west of the Mall. When the sheep 
wander over near the center drive 
and the collie Jack rounds them up 
to prevent them from getting in the 
way of passing automobiles, the in- 
terest of visitors is aroused. The rea- 
son the sheep were not there was be- 
cause they were over in the sheepfold 
being milked. Forty of them had 
their lambs taken from them and 
sold at public auction. So a milking 
was necessary. 

There are no milkmaids in the 
park department, so Head Keeper 
Billy Snyder of the menagerie got 
ready to do the work with his own 
men. To milk 40 sheep is no easy 
job. The flock was senarated into 
two compartments in the sheepfold 
by James Conway the shepherd, and 
two milking crews got to work. The 
sheep are of the Dorset breed, with 
horns, and are unsociable. Keeper 
Kiernan of the monkey house would 
seize a sheep by the horns and hold 
on to it until it stopped struggling. 
Then shepherd Conway, with his tin 
pail, would get to work. In the other 
inclosure Sticks, a useful man about 
the menagerie, would sieze a ewe, and 
Keeper Bob Hurton would act as milk- 
maid. The yield from each ewe aver- 
aged half a pint. 

“This is much richer in cream than 
cow’s milk,” said Conway, as he held 
up his pail. “But the important thing 
about this milk is that it is great 
for bald heads. It will actually make 
the hair grow on a head that has not 
a single hair upon it. I know this 
from experience and observation.” 

The shepherd said he had _ thus 
brought out hair on his own head. 
Conway is 75 years old, and has such 
a thick growth of hair that he is 
obliged to have it cut close to the 
scalp during summer for the sake of 
comfort—New York World. 





In arranging your sheep show cir- 
cuit, do not forget the show that will 
be held at Cheyenne next Winter in 
connection with the National Wool 
Growers Association Convention. 
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Our English Wool Letter 


a INCE we last wrote there have 
S been great doings in the wool 
world, and the transforma- 
tion is really significant. We 
have seen an improvement in the sit- 
uation during the past three months, 
but, to use a figurative expression, 
the onrushing of the torrent has been 
more rapid than the most sanguine 
expected. As a rule wool values rise 
gradually, but often fall much more 
quickly. In the present case, prices 
have advanced very sharply indeed, 
and wool is dearer today than we 
have seen for some time, particularly 
English descriptions. However, var- 
ious factors have 


Rapid Advancein Prices 


erywhere tangible signs are in evi- 
dence of real prosperity, and it cer- 
tainly looks like old times to find mar- 
kets so active, prices so good, and 
good profits being made. 

London Sales Going Strong. 

The outstanding feature of the 
month is undoubtedly the excellent 
time which is being experienced in 
Coleman Street Wool Exchange, the 
auctions having begun last July 2d. 
The writer was present at the open- 
ing, and has been there practically 
the whole time. The initial sale passed 
off remarkably well, though the ad- 
vance was not so pronounced as it has 


amount is due entirely to the long in- 
terval between the closing of the 
April-May auctions and the opening 
of the July series, brought about by 
the amalgamation of the second and 
third series. However, as if out of 
sheer “cussedness,” the current auc- 
tions are being interfered with con- 
siderably by a big dock laborers’ 
strike in London, the lighter-men who 
bring the cargoes up the river from 
the big liners having struck work. The 
sales are consequently being conduct- 
ed under great difficulties, and in- 
stead of having 14,000 to 15,000 bales 
per sid catalogued as was the case 
last April, the cat- 





been at work, all 
of which have been 
emblems of good to 
those interested in 
the sale of the raw 
material, and we 
are glad to think 
that even United 
States wool grow- 
ers cannot but have 
benefited by what 
has been done. As 
a matter of fact, 
the present move 
in English markets 
is more directly 
traceable to Amer- 
ican _ influences 
than to any other 
cause. If United 
States buyers had 
kept out of the 
market and_  re- 
mained passive as 
they did a year 
ago, neither the London sales nor 
English fairs would have responded 
as they have, but what has been done 
@ simply an echo of the greatly im- 
proved textile manufacturing condi- 
tions in the Eastern States, and so 
far as the English trade is concerned, 
everybody is glad at the improvement 
because of the benefits which it has 
brought to the raw material grown 
throughout Great Britain and her 
colonies. The past month has been 
very portentious, so much so that ev- 





TYPICAL AUSTRALIAN SHEEP COUNTRY 


since become. 
no more than par to 1 cent for prac- 
tically all descriptions of Merinos and 
crossbreds, but in medium crossbreds, 
favored mostly by American buyers, 
the advance was fully 1 cent per 
pound. Before going on to describe 
the auctions, it will be as well to say 
that the quantity available is larger 
than usual, comprising 267,700 bales, 
of which the arrivals from New Zea- 
land were no less than 153,000 bales, 
mostly crossbred wools. This greater 


The improvement was 


alogues for only 
one day have been 
over 10,000 bales, 
the number actual- 
ly offered being 
about 9,000 bales. 
Succeeding sales 
have gained in 
strength, so much 
so that the en- 
hancement of val- 
ues is more than 
even selling brok- 
ers themselves ever 
anticipated. A 
magnificent tone 
characterizes’ the 
sale room, the bid- 
ding is exceedingly 
keen, and taking 
the auctions so far, 
the results are 
splendid. We think 
we cannot do bet- 
ter than ask the 
reader’s attention to a detailed ac- 
count of the series as given below: 
Merinos Selling Splendidly. 


Looking first at Merinos, there is 
no question about these wools being 
in favor of the seller. There is not 
being catalogued any large weight of 


this class of staple, but all the wools 
which come to the hammer find buy- 
ers keen to operate, and prices to-day 
are generally 2 cents dearer than they 
were for average or good grease 
combing wools at the close of the 
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April-May series. It is really sur- 
prising what a keen demand there is 
for the raw material. At the same 
time, we cannot see really superior 
Merinos any more than 1 cent dearer 
than last series, it being more in the 
wools selling from 20 cents to 25 cents 
where the advance is most marked. 
As already said, many topmakers 
came to London with some fairly 
large order sheets, trade being good 
in consuming centers during the past 
three weeks. We are in a position to 
state on the best authority that many 
West Riding firms are rather heavily 
soid forward, and must cover. 

We are only sorry to think that 
topmakers who have been thus in- 
duced to mortgage the future will ere 
this have had reason for dissatisfac- 
tion, for there is no doubt that the 
price of wool to-day is strongly 
against any party having sold 64s 
tops on even a 53-cent basis. It is 
well known that there are still sev- 
eral large contracts to be executed 
even on a basis of 52 cents for 64s, 
and if these contracts have to be cov- 
ered in Coleman Street the sellers 
stand to lose rather heavily. 


While dealing with fine wools, 
South African descriptions have been 
well represented, and are on the whole 
about 1 cent better for greasy parcels 
than last series, while snow whites 
also show about the same improve- 


ment. Even then importers’ limits 
cannot always be realized, and it is a 
pity when wools have been offered 
and full market prices bid that the 
same should have to be withdrawn on 
account of wool costing too much in 
the Colony. One is pleased to note a 
marked improvement in the get-up of 
a large number of farmers’ parcels, 
particularly from Kaffraria and the 
Orange River Colony. Snow whites 
are being sparsely offered and these 
are selling freely at a slight improve- 
ment. 
Big Rise in Crossbreds. 

Crossbreds undoubtedly occupy the 
strongest position of all; at least the 
advance here is the most marked. We 
must admit that we looked forward tu 
America being a keen buyer, but 
never thought that its representatives 
would launch out and buy on the 
scale they are doing, and at the ad- 
vance which must be chronicled. We 
cannot see fine half-breds being any 
more than 1 cent to 2 cents dearer 
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than last series, but when we come 
to medium crossbreds, the rise here is 
very pronounced. Wools of 46s qual- 
ity that could be picked up last series 
at 19 cents to 20 cents easily fetch 22 
cents to 24 cents, and superior cross- 
breds at, say, 22 cents to 23 cents in 
April, are selling to-day at 25 cents 
to 26 cents. Last Monday week even 
32 cents was paid for a line of New 
Zealand Merino, but it has to be a 
very superior lot of crossbreds to 
fetch more than 26 cents to 27 cents. 
While the advance is so pronounced in 
medium crossbreds, it is equally so in 
coarse qualities. Bright 40s wool last 
series could be picked up very easily 
at 18 cents, but to-day the same wools 
are easily making 20 cents, and only 
the short, shabby, faulty, low cross- 
breds are obtainable at 18 cents, and 
even these are 1 cent up compared 
with April. This is a wonderful 
transformation, and there is no doubt 
whatever that America has consider- 
ably forced the hands of the home and 
Continental trades. If we turn to 
slipes, an advance is also noticeable 
here, although these wools are entire- 
ly absorbed by the home and Conti- 
nental trades. The upward move here 
is 1 cent to 2 cents, the most improve- 
ment being noticeable in the lower 
and shabbier descriptions. We cannot 
see good half-bred lambs being any 
more than 1 cent dearer, and the same 
must be said for medium sliped cross- 
breds, but on the deeper wools the ad- 
vance is oftentimes 2 cents. 


The Lesson of the Series. 


The sum and substance of the ser- 
ies so far is to show that wool occu- 
pies a very sound and satisfactory po- 
sition. Many are under the impres- 
sion that to-day’s advance is due prin- 
cipally to two reasons: first, the fear 
that the sales will have to be curtailed 
on account of the continuance of the 
dockers’ strike, and, secondly, the urg- 
ent orders which are known to exist, 
and which must be covered as speed- 
ily as possible. Dealing with the for- 
mer, we certainly think that all the 
loose, idle gossip which has been in- 
dulged in has been to a large extent 
unwarranted. In saying that we are 
fully aware of the difficulty the Lon- 
don dock authorities are laboring un- 
der in piling, showing and weighing 
off the wools. Still, our latest infor- 
mation is that sufficient men are 
working to be able to cope with the 


wool to be catalogued, and we certain- 
ly think that the sales will not be in- 
terfered with on that head. Dealing 
with the urgency of users’ needs, no 
doubt they exist in a marked manner. 

Many seem to think that when 
these are satisfied there will be less 
keenness shown to operate, but that 
remains to be seen. Our view is that 
prices will not now vary a great deal 
throughout the entire series, and we 
certainly think that wool is dear 
enough for all commercial purposes. 
There is already a good deal of cry- 
ing out in consuming centers about 
the price of wool being too high, but 
all the same, if consumption can be 
maintained at the present rate, we 
see no reason why wool values should 
vary a great deal from where they 
stand to-day. 


English Wools in Fine Feather. 


Turning to home grown fleece 
wools, the month of July has been a 
very lively one, English fairs having 
been held almost every day since | 
last wrote. The reader can well imag- 
ine what has transpired when we say 
that every description of home grown 
material is to-day from 1 to 3 cents 
per pound dearer than when we last 
wrote, the advance being most pro- 
nounced in all English Down wools. 
The season this year has been short 
and sharp, the whole English clip 
being bought in great haste. It is to 
be sincerely hoped that it has been 
bought right, but that will depend a 
good deal upon American competition, 
and your States manufacturers being 
ready to buy British grown wools 
later in the year. Those English grow- 
ers who were first to sell are to-day 
naturally filled with regret at having 
missed such a splendid opportunity of 
turning their fleeces to better account. 
The only wools which have remained 
stationary since the opening of the 
season are deep lustrous wools of the 
Lincoln quality. These to-day are 
worth in Bradford 201-2 cents per 
pound. When we come to mediun 
class wools such as Shropshire, and 
other classes of Downs, where they 
were bought privately last June at 23 
cents, they are selling to-day at 27 
cents, while Southdowns are worth as 
much as 29 cents. All this is the di- 
rect result of American orders, to- 
gether with a shortage in the English 
clip. Some have estimated that on 
account of last year’s drought when 
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young sheep were sold and killed c 
because farmers had no Winter feed 
there is a shortage of from 20 to 25 
per cent in English wools, chiefly 
from the Eastern counties. No doubt 
this is partly correct, but the wool 
from these sheep has all been used, 
and in face of a prospect of less wool 
from Australia next year, it looks a» 
if to-day’s high prices for all classes 
are here to last. There have also 
been some big weights.of Irish so! 
for America, as well as Kents, Downs, 
good half-breds and Scotch Blackface. 
Ithas been possible for Bradford 
merchants to make a profit on their 
early bought wools, but there is no 
such luck for them on the parcels 
bought during the last three weeks. 
Country fairs have simply been red 
hot, and if one party would not give 
the price, another would, consequently 
the country is to a large extent swept 
clean of the raw material, almost the 
entire clip being in the hands of deal- 
ers and users. The following table 
shows readers of this issue the cur- 
rent prices for all well classed parce!s 
of English wools compared with wh>t 
they were worth at the beginning o 
June when the season opened: 


Description of Jule 6 July 18 
Staple d. d. 
Lincoln hogs...... 10 10% 
Lincoln wethers... 9% 10 
Nottingham hogs.. 10% 10% 
Nottingham wthrs 10 10% 
Leicester hogs.... 10% 10% 
Leicester wethers. 10 10% 
Devon greasy..... 8 8% 8% 
Wensleydale hogs. pe 11 
Wnslydle wethers. 10% 10% 
Yorkshire hgs avg 10% 10%.10% 
Ykshr wthrs. avg. 10 10% 
North hogs...... 11%.11% 12% 
North wethers....10%.10% 11% 
Irish hogs, pick... 11% 12% 
Irish wethers, pick11%.11% 12% 
Irish hogs, super. 11% 12 
Irish wthrs, sup.. 12 11% 
Irish hogs, selected 10% 11% 
Irish wethers, sltd 10 10% 
Irish mountain... 9 9% 
Irish Scotch...... 7% 81% 
Selected Kent tegs11%.11% 12 
Sltd Kent wethers.10% .11 11% 
Super Stafford hgs11%.11% 12% 
Sup. Staff. wethers11% .11% 12 
Half-bred hogs 
(Mid. Counties) .10%.11 11% 
Half-bred wethers 
(Mid. Counties) .10% .10% 11% 
Norfolk %-brd hgsl11l .11% 11%.12 
Nflk %bred wthrs.10% .11 11% 
Best Scotch cross 
TT POOP rer ere 9% 10 
Best Scotch cross 
wethers ... 8% 9% 


Cheviot hgs, super13 .13% 18 .13% 
Cheviot wthrs, spri11%.12 11% .12 
Scotch blackfaced 


DOO ..otiw eas 7% 7%. 7% 
Scotch blackfaced 
ewes and wethers 7% 7%. 7% 


Description of June 6 July 18 
Staple d. d. 
Southdown tegs.. 13% 15 
Southdown ewes.. 13 14% 
Pick Shropshire 
Mn cw ioe tastale's 12% 13% 
Pick Shropshire 
wethers ........ 12% . 13% 
Wiltshire down tgs 13 14% 
Wltshre down ewes. 12% 14 
Hampshire down 
Ee ae 12% 13% 
Hampshire down 
CWE. 5 Soctiereea's 12% 13% 
Dorset down tegs. 13 14% 
Dorset down ewes 13 14% 
Oxford down tegs 11% 13 
Oxford down ewes. 11 13% 
Eastern Counties 
GOW tOGS..02.«:05 12 13% 
Eastern Counties 
down ewes..... 11% 13 
Lonk ewes & wthrs 9% 10 
Welsh fleeces, sltd10% .11 11 
Welsh fleeces, best10%.10% 10% 
Welsh fleeces, 2ds 10 10 .10% 
Radnors, fine....10%.11 11 
Radnors, deep.... 9% .10 10 
Herdwick ewes’ & 
wethers ........ 7% Th 


In turning the English equivalent 
into American cents multiply by two. 
Example—10d in English is equal to 
20 cents in America. 

Drought Broken in Australia. 


The best news to hand this last 
month from Australia is that the 
drought is completely broken. We 
have had cables almost every day, 
amounting to a considerable number 
during the week, announcing that 
bountiful rains have visited all the 
States, and that prospects are good 
for the coming season. This does 
not mean that the clip which is at 
present being shorn will be a good 
one; far from it. Asa matter of fact, 
any wool grown in a time of drought 
always shows a fine, lean, mushy hair, 
the staple of which is devoid of life, 
strength and elasticity, and this is 
what we are looking for in the com- 
ing Australian clip. A great number 
of English buyers will be sailing dur- 
ing the next three weeks, intending to 
reach Adelaide in time for the open- 
ing of the season on September 19th 
next. Lambs wool is certain to bh: 
scarce, owing to a failure of the crop. 

Looking Ahead. 

The outlook for the raw material is 
certainly good. Here in Great Brit- 
ain the textile industry is enjoying a 
booming time, and consumption was 
never larger in the history of the 
world. Our reports from both France 
and Germany are also good. Spinners 
and manufacturers say they are mak- 
ing no profit, and grumble a great 
deal about lean margins. Be that as 
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it may, mills everywhere are busy, 
and so long as that obtains, we are 
satisfied that the consumption of the 
raw material will be maintained at 
the highest point. 

The price of a 64s top in Bradford 
to-day is 54 cents, and for 40s cross- 
bred tops 273-4 cents. A clean 
scoured Australian Merino wool is - 
worth in London today about 48 cents 
per pound; scoured New Zealand half- 
bred (50s to 56s) combing 38 cents; 
quarter-bred (46s) 30 cents. 





VEGETABLE FIBER IN WOOL. 


The serious evils arising from the 
careless packing of wool have recently 
been strikingly illustrated by the 
International Committee on Vege- 
table Fiber in Wool. This Com- 
mittee has prepared a large show 
ecard, to be issued broadcast 
among woolgrowers, on which is 
shown a sample of navy blue serge 
spoiled by the appearance on the sur- 
face of numerous fibers of jute which 
have not taken the dye. Beneath the 
sample is a warning printed in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Spanish 
that the greatest care should be taken 
in keeping jute fiber out of the wool 
in packing. On the card are also 
shown samples of string that should 
not be used and of the kind that is 
least harmful. The small pieces of 
jute string that get into the wool can 
not be picked out in the sorting pro- 
cess, nor is their presence in the wo- 
ven fabric perceptible until after dye- 
ing, when the only remedy is to have 
them removed by hand in the burling 
and mending procéss. 

The Vegetable-Fiber Committee has 
decided to hold an exhibition of wool 
packs in London during the early days 
of the next wool sales in July. Makers 
are invited to send specimen packs, 
showing the latest improvements and 
the lowest prices at which the packs 
can be sold. Following the exhibition 
there will be an international con- 
ference on the subject—Daily Trade 
and Consular Reports. 





At the present moment it looks as 
if the lamb market would remain 
strong throughout the season. At 
least there will be no excuse for any 
drop in the price of lambs, if supply 
and demand is allowed to operate un- 
molested. 























































THE PANAMA CANAL 





Congress has engaged in a long and 
bitter debate over the toll charges to 
be made on freight passing through 
the Panama Canal. One class ot 
statesmen contend that all ships pass- 
ing through this canal should pay 
equal tolls. Another class has insisted 
that all vessels engaged in coastwise 
shipping, which were not owned by 
the railroads should be given free 
passage through the canal. Those 
who have urged the latter proposition 
have mostly been Senators and Rep- 
resentatives representing the Western 
states. Those who have urged the 
former proposition are generally from 
the middle West or the Eastern states. 

The importance of this toll question 
to all the people of this country and 
especially those of the West cannot be 
overlooked, for upon a wise decision 
of this must depend the usefulness of 
the canal to the people of this Nation: 


At the present time many of the ves- , 


sels engaged in coastwise trade are 
owned or controlled by the great 
transcontinental railway systems. The 
. railroads maintain these vessels not 
so much for the revenue that they 
may return, as for the purpose of 
eliminating competition and placing 
them in complete control of the trans- 
portation of all American freight. If 
the Panama Canal is to serve its full 
purpose, it must be apparent that rail- 
road owned ships must either be ex- 
cluded from it or taxed for passage 
through it. If the railroad vessels 
should be given free tolls their connec- 
tion with their railroad terminus will 
give it such a decided advantage over 
independent vessels that they could 
not long successfully compete and as a 
result would have to leave the field. 
When the independent vessel is driven 
from the canal, the railroads and the 
railroad owned vessels would be left 
in full possession of the transporta- 
tion of all American freight, just as 
they are today. They would then be 
able to make land and ocean rates on 
the basis of what the “traffic would 
bear” just as they have been doing for 
the last quarter of a century. As we 
understand it, one of the first pur- 
poses in the building of the canal 
was to secure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the products of the 
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country by securing for the railroads 
an actual competitor. If this end is to 
be achieved, the independent vessel 
engaged in coastwise trade must have 
free tolls through the canal, while the 
railroad owned vessel must be made 
to pay a tax. 

Congress seems to have decided that 
the toll charge shall be $1.25 per ton 
based on the net register of the ship. 
This is a moderate charge which will 
not place excessive burdens upon such 
freight as may use the canal. 

The importance of the Panama 
Canal to the Western wool grower is 
very great. At the present time the 
average all-rail freight rate on wool 
from.coast states and intermountain 


states is about $1.75 per hundred 
pounds. However, such wool as is 
produced immediately ‘territory to 


ocean transportation has already a 
Boston rate of $1.00 per hundred 
pounds. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will reduce the distance from 
the Pacific Coast points to Boston 
about seven thousand miles. It is 
now believed that this will mean a re- 
duction in the dollar wool rate to ap- 
proximately fifty cents per hundred. 
This cut will not only effect such wool 
as now uses the ocean route but it will 
likewise mean a cut in the freight on 
all the wool produced in the _ inter- 
mountain country amounting to some 
seventy million pounds. An extremely 
low water rate means that the all-rail 
rate must be cut very vigorously in 
order to meet the competition ex- 
tended by the canal. 

At the present time the all water 
route from our Western coast ports 
to Boston requires about seventy-two 
days, but when the canal is opened 
this will be reduced to something less 
than twenty-five days. The present 
time required to transport wool from 
Western shipping points to Boston by 
rail is about sixty days. Therefore, 
the Panama Canal will reduce the 
time on such wool more than  one- 
half. 

The distance from Australia to 
Atlantic coast ports will also be some- 
what reduced by the completion of 
the canal. This reduction will be 
about two thousand miles, and 
may result in a slight cut in the al- 
ready low rate enjoyed by the 
Australian wool grower. However, 
it cannot be nearly so great as the re- 
duction that must accrue to the 


domestic grower, especially if vessels 
engaged in coastwise trade are per- 
mitted free passage through the canal. 

Foreign Governments have made 
vigorous protests to Washington 
against pe-mitting the free passage 
of coastwise vessels. England in par- 
ticular has been most vigorous in this 
action. It is charged that the Canad- 
ian railroads which control a line of 
steamships on the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic have induced the mother country 
to make this protest. These Canadian 
railroads are unwilling to see ind- 
ependent vessels have free tolls 
through the canal, for they under- 
stand that such would bring to them a 
powerful competitor. 

The Panama Canal is an American 
institution, built and paid for with 
American money, on land purchased 
by and under the sovereignity of our 
Government. It should therefore be 
operated in such a manner as_ will 
bring the greatest good to American 
industries regardless of protests from 
railroads or foreign countries. 





FOREIGN ENCOURAGEMENT. 

In order to induce a more rapid de- 
velopment of the agricultural possibi- 
lities of Brazil that Government is 
now offering a subsidy of about 
$5,000.00 to any one who will plant 
and cultivate five hundred acres of 
wheat for five successive years. 

In order to encovraze the iron in- 
“uctry within her borders Brazil pr< 
poses to pay 4 per cent interest on 
the capital invested in the first five 
iron works established, and will pay 
2 per cent adcitional thereto if 
Brazilian coal is used in-the manu- 
facture of iron. 

The cavital of Brazil has granted 
to the first company establishing a 
flour mill complete exemption from 
all taxes on the exvrort of flour for 
ten years and sufficient land for the 
erection of a mill and cultivation of 
wheat on large scale. 

All of this should indicate to the 
American that the foreigner has de- 
termined to take possession of our 
markets and if we expect to retain 
them for ourselves, we can only do so 
by maintaining a protective tariff. 





At present prices our Western 
sheep men will soon learn to cut out 
the wether business. 
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REVISING THE 
WOOL TARIFF 


HE Democratic Revenue Bill re- 
(9 ducing the duties on wool and 
manufactures of wool about 
sixty per cent from their pre- 
sent level passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives in May. The Bill then 
went to the Senate where it has pass- 
ed a peaceful rest until about the 8th 
of July. About this date the Demo- 
crats began insisting that it be acted 
upon and it was finally decided by 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
would take up all wool tariff legis- 
lation on July 25th and before the 
expiration of that calendar day vote 
upon it. This meant that by mid- 
night of that day the Senate must 
declare itself ‘upon this important 
matter. It was fortunate that the 
word “calendar day” was used in- 
stead of “legislative day’’, for had the 
latter term obtained the legislative 
day could have been extended for 
weeks and the country have been 
burdened with Democratic speeches 
misrepresenting the effects of tariff 
upon wool and woolen goods. 

In accordance with agreement the 
Senate met on July 25th, promptly 
at 11 o’clock, and by 11:15 the wool 
bill was under consideration. The 
opening gun was fired by Senator 
Simmons of North Carolina in defense 
of the Democratic Revenue measure. 
Senator Simmons is a Democrat and 
is up for re-election.. There are but 
few sheep in his State and no wool 
manufacturing. Therefore, he can 
attack wool and woolens without fear 
and probably with benefit to himself. 
When it comes to a revision of the 
cotton schedule, however, he .is loud- 
est in his protests against reduction 
in the duties, especially when it is 
proposed to revise that schedule in 
accordance with the findings of the 
Tariff Board. Cotton you know votes 
in North Carolina. Therefore, pro- 
tection must be maintained upon 
cotton goods. Simmons opposed reci- 
procity because it reduced the duties 
on lumber, and lumber also votes in 
North Carolina. There are in Con- 
gress a great number of Senators and 
Representatives whose breadth of 
vision on the tariff question does 
not extend beyond the precincts of 


the district responsible for their elec- 
tion. For instance all the Congress- 
men and Senators from Louisiana 
voted for protection to sugar but all 
of them are anxious to see wool placed 
on the free list. When it comes to 
peanuts Kentucky and Tennessee 
stands for protection, but when it 
comes to wool they advocate free 
trade. And so it is, each Southerner 
attempting to get protection for that 
which his District produces and advo- 
cating free trade for everything pro- 
duced outside of it. 

After the Simmons speech, Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, a real Progressive 
and a man of distinguished ability, 
introduced a bill he had drawn revis- 
ing Schedule K as a substitute for the 
Democratic measure. It has been 
charged by some that Senator 
Cummins is not a protectionist. We 
desire to take exception to this for 
we believe that he is a protectionist, 
and had such ideas as he advocates 
been enacted into law in 1909, . the 
Democratic majority in the House 
would never have been in existence. 
Senator Cummins believes that every 
worthy American industry is entitled 
to protection, but he believes that that 
protection should not be sufficiently 
high to permit them to vractice extor- 
tion upon the consumer. We publish 
on another page of this paper the 
Cummins Wool Bill and invite the at- 
tention of wool growers to it. 


After Senator Cummins had spoken 
upon his bill, the country was then 
favored with a speech by Senator 
Heyburn of Idaho, a high protection- 
ist. The Senator believes in pro- 
tecting American industries and 
is not backward about express- 
ing his views upon this subject. The 
only trouble is that the country does 
not believe as he does and probably 
never will. Following Heyburn 
speeches were made by Poindexter of 
Washington, Stone of Missouri and 
many others. All of this consumed 
considerable time. At about 8 p. m. 
a vote on the Cummins Bill was taken 
resulting in 14 yeas and 57 nays. 
All the Democrats voted against it 
as well as many Republicans. 

Then came a surprise. The Senate 
Finance Committee had been work- 
ing on a Wool Bill for ninety days, 
but had been unable to reconcile all 
the differences existing among its 
members as to what the report of the 


Tariff Board actually justified. Up 
to the morning of July 25th the Fin- 
ance Committee had been unable to 
agree on anything but political 
exigencies frequently brings hasty 
and unfortunate agreements. It was 
so in this case. Before the vote 
on the Cummins Bill was taken it was 
whispered around that the Finance 
Committee had agreed on a _ wool 
measure that exactly conformed with 
the Tariff Board’s report. Had it not 
been for this report many of the 
Republicans who voted against the 
Cummins Bill would have been dis- 
posed to support it. The Finance 
Committee’s Bill was brought in by 
Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania 
and offered as a substitute for the 
Democratic Bill. It was adopted by 
the Senate by a vote of 34 to 32 after 
a long and bitter debate. The adop- 
tion of this Bill took the Democrats 
by surprise as they evidently had ex- 
pected to defeat it. However, astheBill 
was a reduction from the present 
schedule, while many of its rates were 
unnecessarily high, all: but three 
Republicans supported it on _ the 
ground that it was a reduction. It 
would no doubt have been better had 
the Finance Committee presented this 
Bill at an earlier date in order that 
a full examination of it might be had 
before being compelled to vote upon it. 

Although it was late in the day, the 
end was not yet, for Senator 
Cummins, who has been an able de- 
fender of a real Tariff Commission 
offered an amendment to the Pen- 
rose Wool Bill creating a Tariff Com- 
reission. This amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 40 to 26. All 
the Democrats voted against it except 
Newlands of Nevada, Thornton of 
Louisiana, and Chamberlain of Ore- 
gon. The other Democrats desire no 
information on the cost of production 
at home and abroad for they are not 
concerned with the protection or 
raiintenance of American industries 
and are willing to see them destroyed 
in their blind adherence to a tariff 
‘or revenue whick places the dollar 
above the man. 

Then came Senator Newlandsof Ne- 
vada, a Democrat whom we like very 
ruch, a man of real ability and a con- 
<ervative upon the tariff, and offered 
an amendment providing for a 
gradual reduction of all tariff duties. 
This is the best tariff suggestion we 
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have yet seen from a Democrat. It 
would be immeasurably superior to 
having a general revision of the tariff 
by the Democratic Party which could 
not fail to bring about a widespread 
financial depression. Senator New- 
lands proposes a reduction in the 
tariff of 10 per cent in the year 
1913 and that thereafter a reduction 
of 5 per cent shall be made each year 
until a total reduction of 30 per cent 
shall have been made. He provided, 
however, that such reductions shall 
not apply to duties on articles the 
importations of which amount to one- 
tenth the domestic production. The 
Newlands amendment would not af- 
fect the duties upon wool for 30 per 
cent of the clothing wool used in this 
country is annually imported. Our 
wool growers are therefore on a 
highly competitive basis with foreign 
wool growers, and if every other in- 
dustry was on the same basis, there 
would be less public clamor for re- 
duction of duties. We do not believe 
that the Newlands amendment is in 
accordance with the protective prin- 
ciple, but it is certainly less object- 
ionable than a general revision of 
the tariff by a party that does not 
believe in protection. The Newlands 
amendment was not adopted. 

The Penrose Wool Bill was still in 
the Senate and open to amendment. 
Even though it was late, the oppor- 
tunity was not to be lost. Senator 
LaFollette then moved to strike out 
all of the Penrose Bill and substitute 
the original LaFollette Bill therefor. 
It will be remembered that the La- 
Follette Bill passed the Senate July 
27th, 1911, failed to pass the House 
and a compromise therefore which 
did pass was vetoed by the President. 
The LaFollette Bill places the wool 
duties on an ad valorem basis. It 
granted 35 per cent advalorem to wool 
and 55 per cent advalorem on cloth. 
This would give the manufacturer 
slightly more net protection than it 
would the wool grower. The La- 
Follette Bill appears in full on 
another page. 

Before this could be voted upon 
Senator Lodge offered an amendmen: 
creating a Tariff Board. The Lodge 
amendment was defeated by a vote 
of thirty-five to thirty-one, which we 
think was proper. We want no more 
Tariff Boards. What we want is a 
real Tariff Commission loaded down 


with absolute authority to determine 
the facts, and we do not want to tem- 
porize with this subject by creating 
a Tariff Board without granting it 
any authority. 

Before the La Follette Bill could 
be taken up Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota, started a bitter de- 
bate by offering an amendment to it 
repealing the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. This, however, was defeat- 
ed by a vote of 36 to 30, as a similar 
amendment had already passed the 
Senate attached to the Steel Bill and 
was awaiting action by the House. 
We were very glad that the McCum- 
ber amendment was not adopted. 

At last after eleven hours of strug- 
gle all amendments that could be 
thought of seemed to have been sub- 
mitted and the Senate, tired and worn 
was ready to vote on the LaFollette 
substitute for the Penrose Bill. By 
this time every one knew it would be 
adopted, for the Democrats haa vot- 


This paper desires the ser- 
vices of one active and re- 
liable person to represent it 
at each State or County 


fair.- There is some money 
in this for the right person, 
and we urge them to write 
at once for terms. 





ed for it a year ago, and were willing 
to do so again. It passed by a vote 
of 39 to 27, twenty-nine Democrats 
and ten Republicans supporting it. 
Many of the Republicans who sup- 
ported the LaFollette Bill would not 
have done so had the Bill presented 
by the Senate Finance Committee 
been more accurate in its rates. 
After the adoption of the LaFollette 
amendment there remained nothing 
more but the third reading of the 
Bill and its amendments and its final 
adoption by the Senate by a vote of 
40 to 26. 

As the LaFollette Bill which now 
passed the Senate carried different 
duties than the Democratic House Bill 
it was necessary that the Bill go to 
the House for action. The House was 
unwilling to recede from its original 
Revenue Bill and a conference com- 
mittee was appointed to agree on a 
substitute. The Democratic House 


Bill carried duties of 20 per cent on 
wool and 40 per cent on cloth. The 
LaFollette Bill carried 35 per cent on 
wool and 55 per cent on cloth, and 
the conference committee split the dif- 
ference between these two measures 
and agreed on a Bill carrying 29 per 
cent on wool and 45 per cent on cloth. 
This compromise was submitted to the 
House and passed. On August 6th it 
passed the Senate and went to the 
President for his approval or veto. 


The Compromise Wool Bill was not 
recognized by any one as a measure 
that would be protective. It is not 
drawn with the idea of protection. 
The purpose of the Compromise Wool 
Bill is to place the President in a hole 
by making him veto a Bill reducing 
the duties on wool and woolens. In 
order to be assured that the President 
would take this course the Com- 
promise Bill was placed at a point 
which the President could not sign 
and be in accord with the platform or 
the party responsible for his election. 
A year ago this same Bill was pre- 
sented to the President and he then 
vetoed it because, as he stated, the 
Tariff Board had not reported. The 
Tariff Board now has reported and 
its report shows clearly that this Bill 
does not accord to either wool grower 
or manufacturer a protection that 
would measure the difference in cost 


- of production at home and abroad, 


and therefore the President vetoed 
the Bill. 


Thus ends the history of wool legis- 
lation so far as this session of Con- 
gress is concerned. It had been hoped 
that the Republican Party having the 
report of the Tariff Board before 
it could get together and agree on 
a fair wool measure that would re- 
unite the party and go before the 
country with a measure that could 
not be successfully attacked. This, 
however, was not done. A fact which 
the Party will always live to regret. 

The wool grower can now go back 
to his flocks, resting assured that no 
change in the wool tariff can be 
effected for at least a year and that 
in the meantime it will require that 
all the woolen machinery run at high 
speed in order to supply the country 
with woolens. In the meantime the 
old duties upon wool will still exist 


‘and wool is high abroad, and will pro- 


bably get higher. Therefore, the 
wool grower needs not despair. 
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NATIONAL BOUNTY BILL 


At our Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention in Omaha last December a 
resolution was passed urging the Fed- 
eral Congress to enact a National 
Bounty Law on predatory wild ani- 
mals. Through the pages of the 
NATIONAL WoO. GROWER we repeated- 
ly called attention to the importance 
of such legislation, not only to the 
wool growers but to all the residents 
of the range states. It is well known 
that in the Western states vast areas 
of public lands have been withdrawn 
from settlement and that within these 
areas most of our predatory wild ani- 
mals now find their breeding ground. 
Unless the Federal Government will 
assist in the extermination of pre- 
datory animals on these withdrawn 
lands, it is discouraging for the State 
to attempt to secure the destruction of 
such animals within its borders. 

The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation brought the importance of 
this matter to the attention of several 
Congressmen and Senators, and has 
persistently advocated it. Captain B. 
L. Crouch,, representing the Texas 
Wool Growers Association, has been 
in Washington for some time working 
for legislation of interest to sheep 
breeders and particularly for a Nati- 
onal Bounty Law. Mr. Crouch has 
devoted a great deal of time in this 
matter and has persistently urged 
on all members of Congress the vital 
importance of such a measure. 

Congressman Mondell of Wyoming, 
has now presented a National Bounty 
Bill to the House, and Senator Catron 
of New Mexico, has presented a sim- 
ilar Bill to the Senate. These 
measures should receive the support 
of Congress. We therefore urge that 
every wool grower or live stock pro- 
ducer of any kind write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators urging the 
passage of this Bill. 

Below we submit a copy of the 
Mondell Bill: 

Section 1. That there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of Two hundred thousand 
dollars, to be available until expended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
the purpose of destroying predatory 
wild animals. 

Section 2. That the Secretary of 


Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to co-operate 
with any state or states which shall 
have provided by law for the de- 
struction of predatory wild animals 
and in which National Forests are 
located, upon request of the proper 
state officials and upon such condi- 
tions as the secretary may deem ad- 
visable, in the organization and main- 
tenance of a plan for the destruction 
of such animals upon the National 
Forests and the lands adjacent there- 
to, and out of the appropriation here- 
in, Provided there shall be paid, upon 
proper certification by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the proper officer 
of each state in which Forest 
Reserves are located, a sum equal to 
that proportion of the amount ex- 
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valuable if seeded in much of the 
Western range country. 

We have called the attention of. ex- 
perts to this grass and hope to be able 
to furnish further information upon it 
in the near future. We are not ad- 
vised that it is now grown anywhere 
in this country, and we hope to en- 
courage experiments to prove its use- 
fulness. 





CONTROLLING THE WORLD'S MARKET. 


Under date of July 29th, the Daily 
Consular and Trade Report publish- 
ed by the Bureau of Commerce and 
Labor, published the following inter- 
esting cable from Queensland, Aus- 
tralia: 


“As evidencing the increasing at- 
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pended by the State for the destruc- 
tion of predatory wild animals, for the 
preceding fiscal year, that the area 
of permanently reserved Forest lands 
in the state bears to the entire area 
of the state. 





GRASS FOR DRY RANGES, 


In Australia a grass known as 
Rhodes’ Grass is reported to give an 
excellent stand in any section having 
an annual rainfall of ten inches or 
more. The photographs that we 
have seen of this grass indicate that it 
is unusually prolific and might prove 


tention which is being directed to 
Queensland as a _ cattle raising 
country, a large Anglo-American firm 
has purchased a site on the Brisbane 
River and proposes to erect there, at 
a cost of $1,700,000, the most com- 
plete meat works in the world, cap- 
able of treating 600 cattle and 500 
sheep daily. On the completion of 
the Panama Canal it is not impro- 
bable that chilled meat will -be ship- 
ped to the United States.” 


It will prove interesting reading 
to the American sheep and beef pro- 
ducer, for with a free trade Congress 
in sight it means that he will not 
long enjoy honest atta a in his 
own market. 
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O6OBOOOE OE COS COE SOSCECEOOOOO 


SHEEP are Immune from Tu- 


berculosis and other diseases 
transmissible to mankind 


MUTTON | | MUTTON 
ds highly | ‘ | 1s more 
nutritious | | healthful, 
-andmore | #& 4 | andmore 
digestible | [RS % | palatable 
than are | | 3 than are 
other | * — | other 
eas ee ee 


This is why the doctor always prescribes MUTTON for the 
sick who must regain health and strength rapidly. 


It is also the reason why MUTTON should al- 


ways be included in your meat diet 
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NOT THE FULL PROTECTION, 


The public has generally under- 
stood that our wool growers had a 
protection of 11 cents per pound on 
raw wool, when in reality this tariff 
is on partially manufactured wool, 
and no strictly raw wool is or has 
been imported into this country for 
many years. 


If Class 2 wools are imported they 
all come washed at the same rate as 
unwashed, and as washing is a pro- 
cess of manufacturing they are there- 
fore partially manufactured wools. 

All the Class 1 wools imported are 
graded and in most cases sorted. Both 
of these are processes of manufacture 
and therefore such wools must. be 
classed as partially manufactured. 


An authoritative wool publication 
from London now before us _ states 
that “Merino wools are often used in 
an unsorted condition when they have 
been classed and skirted in the Colon- 
ies.” Reduced to plain sheep man 
English this simply means that when 
the Australian skirts his wool it has 
been so carefully done that our man- 
ufacturers can use it without further 
grading or sorting. Since all imports 
of Class 1 wool for at least fifteen 
years has consisted solely of skirted 
wool, it will be seen that the user of 
such wools avoids the charge for 
grading and sorting. If he uses do- 
mestic wool, he must pay $2.50 a day 
to wool sorters for this work. 

All of this merely tends to show 
that imported wool possesses greater 
favors in our market than does our 
own wool. 





ADVISING AUSTRALIANS, 


The British Ambassador to this 


country, Hon. James Brice, is now 
making a tour of Australia, and in 
a speech at Melbourne on July 11th 
brought great cheer to the hearts of 
Australian wool growers by telling 
them that there was prospect of an 
early reduction in the American tar- 
iff. He predicted that one of the 
first reductions to be made was that 
in regards to wool and he would not 
be surprised if a considerable reduc- 
tion obtained in that schedule. He 
further advised that this would mean 
a considerable increase in the volume 


of Australian wool exports to the 
United States. 


Ambassador Brice is recognized as 
one of the keenest observers in pub- 
lic life and his prediction as to in- 
creased imports of Australian wools 
after a reduction of our tariff has 
been made, is fully in accord with 
that of every careful observer. 

Our wool growers did not need this 
advice from the Ambassador, for 
many of them remember what hap- 
pened when wool duties were removed 
in ’94. They have about as much in- 
formation on this subject as has Mr. 
Brice and they paid a great deal more 
for it. 

In presenting their wool bill to the 
House the Democratic members of th 
Ways and Means Committee claimed 
that it would increase our imports of 
wool by about 190,000,000 pounds, 
but since there can be no increase in 
the consumption of wool, the Ameri 
can wool grower is wondering wh” 
is to become of 190,000,000 pounds of 
his wool under Democratic tariff 
laws. Is it any wonder that the for- 
eigner is urging the election of a Dem- 
ocratic Congress? 





CALIFORNIA’S SHARE. 


Hon, F. A. Ellenwood of Red Bluff, 
California, has been a pioneer in urg- 
ing that the tariff upon wool should 
be based upon its scoured yield. In 
fact, he was among the first growers 
to urge this form of duty. Mr. Ellen- 
wood reached his conclusions after a 
thorough study of all phases of the 
wool tariff question and he has advo- 
cated the scoured basis in public and 
private for the last two years that we 
know of. 

Last Winter when the wool tariff 
was being assailed in Congress the 
California Wool Growers sent Mr. El- 
lenwood to Washington to protect 
their interests in the forthcoming re-- 
vision of the tariff. 

Mr. Ellenwood has a broad knowl- 
edge of the tariff both in its theory 
and practical application, and with it 
all he is a practical business man of 
affairs, capable of performing any 
duty and performing it well. In his 
capacity as a representative of the 
California Wool Growers he rendered 
a highly valuable service, not only to 
the growers of that State, but to the 
larger interests of the State of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The California Wool Growers are to 
be congratulated upon the wisdom 
they displayed in selecting a man to 
represent them on this occasion. We 
can only hope that their appreciation 
of his services will lead them to again 
send him to Washington, not for a 
temporary stay to represent the wool 
growers alone, but for a term of years 
as a member of Congress to represent 

all the interests of the district in 
which he resides. 





ADVANCE IN PRICE OF CLOTH. 


We learn from Trade Reports, 
published at Boston that the light 
weight season for woolen and worsted 
goods for the Spring of 1913 was of- 
ficially opened on July 27th by the 
publication of the new prices which 
are to obtain for such goods. Wool- 
ens have been advanced in price 
from 7 1-2 to 11 per cent, while wor- 
steds are advanced from 10 to 20 per 
cent. 

There seems to be much justifica- 
tion for these advances, for it will be 
remembered that the woolen and wor- 
sted industry has suffered during the 
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past Winter from widespread labor 
disturbances. The result of which 
has been an advance in the price of 
labor and a reduction in the number 
of hours per week. High wages and 
low priced goods cannot exist  to- 
gether. Again, during the season of 
1911 wool sold at free trade prices 
and if clothing was reduced at that 
time as a result of cheap wool, the 
present advance.in wool prices justi- 
fies an advance in cloth prices. How. 
ever, most of the advance can be at- 
tributed to the high wage and shorter 
hours accorded to labor. Advance in 
prices that come about as a result of 
‘this will in our judgment have the ap- 
proval of the people. 

However, the rise or fall in the 
price of a yard of cloth is not of much 
concern to the consumer, for the ul- 
timate effect that it could have on the 
finished clothing is infinitesimal. For 
instance, cloth suitable for men’s 
clothing is sold by the manufacturer 
at from 85 cents to $1.60 per yard. 
Three and one-half yards of this is 
all that is required for the average 
three-piece suit of clothes. There- 
fore, a rise or fall of 5 or 10 cents 
per yard cannot in the natural order 
of things be detected by the time such 
cloth is made into clothing and sold 
to the consumer. 





DEFEATING THE FARMER. 


For fifteen years the grain produc- 
ing farmers of this country have been 
asking Congress to pass a law pro- 
viding for Federal grain inspection 
and grading of grain, in order to pre- 
vent the fraud now practiced upon 
them by many of the large elevator 
companies. 

Wheat is sold by the grade and 
prices depend on the particular grade 
that the elevator man assigns the 
wheat to. Therefore, it is important 
that there be official supervision of 
this grading. As most wheat enters 
interstate commerce it is necessary 
that this supervision be under the in- 
spection of the Federal Government, 
by which the grades could be estab- 
lished for the entire country. At the 
present time wheat is graded entirely 
by the large elevator interests or 
Boards of Trade, under the influence 
of these interests. 

Senator Dolliver for many years 
sought to secure the passage of the 
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Federal Grain Inspection Bill. At 
his death Senator McCumber took up 
the farmers’ fight and recently in the 
Senate he expressed the fear that he 
might die of old age before Congress 
could be induced to act upon this wor- 
thy bill. 

To show the importance of Federal 
grain inspection in order to insure 
justice for the farmer we quote from 
a table appearing in the Country Gen- 
tleman which shows the amount and 
grade of wheat entering a Minnesota 
elevator as well as the grade given 
the same wheat when it was sold by 
the elevator man. 





Receipts Shipments 

Bushels Bushels 

No. 1 northern..... 99,711.40 196,288.30 
No. 2 northern..... 141,455.10 467,764.00 
No. 3 northern..... 272,047.20 213,459.30 
eS Re” 201,267,20 None 
Ne grade. ...... -116,021.10 None 
po, 59,742.30 None 
890,244.30 877,511.60 

On hand (estimated) 12,732.70 
pee nn eter 

890,244.30 


A glance at this table shows that 
the farmer is being defrauded out of 
the value of his wheat and common 
decency demands that Congress 
should pass a law without delay pro- 
viding for Federal grain inspection. 

In respect to the fraud, the classifi- 
cation of wool is somewhat similar to 
that of wheat. Combing wools are 
frequently classed by the buyer as 
clothing wool and bought for a lower 
price. Three-eighths blood is classed 
as a low quarter and sold accordingly. 
Wool that shrinks 60 per cent in 
scouring is estimated by the buyer to 
shrink 68 per cent, etc. 

There is no established standard 
for the classification of wool in this 
country and there does not seem to be 
any hope of establishing such a stand- 
ard. We have urged members of Con- 
gress to establish a wool college some- 
where in the West in order that a 
scientific study of wools could be 
made and the wool grower be advised 
as to the various grades of wool that 
he is producing. 





REGULATING LONDON PRICES. 


The advices we receive from abroad 
indicate that under the system of 
wool auctions by which wool is dis- 
posed of in the London market, con- 
siderable success can be achieved in 
regulating prices by controlling th> 





supply of wool presented to the buyer. 

Of course, at the London sales 
there are thousands of bales of Aus- 
tralian wool on hand stored in the 
warehouses. All of this wool is in 
the hands of wool commission brok- 
ers who act almost entirely for the 
wool growers. These brokers have an 
understanding among themselves as 
to the amount and kind of wool that 
shall be presented for each day’s sales. 
If the market opens strong and the 
yuyers show a disposition to pay good 
prices, naturally the amount of wool 
submitted is increased. If on the 
other hand, the demand of the buyers 
seems to be lessening and as a conse- 
quence a decrease in price is noted, 
the commission men withdraw from 
the sales considerable quantities of 
wool. This plan is followed day after 
day with the result that the demands 
of the market are never over-supplied, 
and the buyer is never in a position 
to take such an advantage as would 
be presented by an over-supply of 
wool. 

In the past these wool brokers have 
not had as good an organization as 
they seem to have at the present 
time, and as the great bulk of the 
world’s wool is in their hands it seems 
to us very reasonable that they should 
be able to demand for the grower a 
price that will be satisfactory to him. 

It occurs to us that this arrange- 
ment is a most excellent one and one 
that could be followed with consider- 
able success in this country. 





THE TARIFF. 


So far as wool and woolens are con- 
cerned the tariff will remain.as it now 
is until after the next national elec- 
tion. How long after that date it may 
be let alone is hard to predict. 

The wool growers started out a 
year ago imbued with the confidence 
that the wool duties should be placed 
upon the scoured content of the wool. 
At the time their campaign for this 
honest form of duty was started there 
was no sentiment in this country for 
that form of duty, simply because it 
had not been investigated and its fair- 
ness placed clearly before the people. 
But during this period the campaign 
for scoured duties has spread all over 
the country and with it has come the 
knowledge that it is the only fair 
basis for protection to wool to-day. 
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So thoroughly has the country been 
imbued with this idea that the pre- 
sent session of Congress witnessed 
the introduction of three Republican 
measures, all placing the duties on 
wool on the scoured basis. Unfor- 
tunately none of these Bills has be- 
come law, but this has-been due to the 
Democratic majority in the House. 
The wool growers’ wisdom in advocat- 
ing this form of duty has been fully 
vindicated. 

On other pages of this paper, we 
publish the three Wool Bills as they 
appearedinthe Senate and in a previ- 
ous issue we published the Demo- 
cratic, as well as the Hill-Payne Bill. 
These Wool Bills make dry reading 
but we invite the attention of the 
wool growers to them and have given 
them space in our pages in order that 
they may be filed away for future 
reference. 

The growers have persistently 
urged the revision of Schedule K. In 
order to bring this about they have 
made concessions all along the line 
and the failure to revise this schedule 
at this time can never successfully 
be laid at their door. 

A new Congress and a new Presi- 
dent will have the next opportunity 
of tackling Schedule K. If these two 
branches of the Government are Re- 
publican, the grower may rest assured 
that he will be given wool duties upon 
the scoured basis. If they should be 
Democratic, and the platform of that 
party adhered to, such a measure will 
contain no protective feature. 





POISONOUS PLANTS. 


This is the season of poisonoris 
plants. They abound in great num- 
bers throughout the entire mountain 
portions of the West. The time at 
which such plants are most destruc- 
tive is as a rule when they are mak- 
ing their greatest grovth. This, of 
course, is when the ground is warm 
and the moisture abundant. Such con- 
ditions are found in the rainy season 
or below the melting snow in the 
mountains. 

In the mountainous country the 
poisonous season extends throughout 
the entire growing season. Always 
at some point below the snow line, 
in climate and moisture, it is spring 
time and the poisonous plant is then 
making its growth. In the early 
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spring, the plants in the foot hills are 
most fatal, but in June they may be 
harmless and those high up in the 
mountains may have then assumed a 
most deadly character. 

The three great enemies of the 
sheep in the order of their importance 
are blizzards, predatory animals and 
poisonous plants. The remedy for 
the first two is well understood, but 
not so in the case of poisonous plants. 
In the May issue of this paper on 
page 35 we published an_ excellent 
treatise on poisonous plants and the 
conditions under which they exist. 
Mr. Jardine of the Forest Service has 
in that article summarized about all 
the knowledge we have upon this sub- 
ject. We urge every wool grower to 
read his contribution carefully and 
instruct his herders accordingly. It 
would be profitable to give a copy 
of this paper to the herder in order 
that he may also be prepared for 
emergencies. 

‘The fact that a sheep breeder had 
no loss from poisonous plants last 
year or the year before does not in 
any measure insure safety for this 
season or for future seasons. Sooner 
or later, every range sheep man must 
pay a tribute to the poisonous plant 
and the less his knowledge of these 
plants the greater the tribute will be. 


RURAL MAIL ROUTES. 


Rural free delivery of mails was 
instituted in this country about six- 
teen years ago. In the first year its 
cost was but $15,000. Since then this 
branch of our Postal Service has 
grown by leaps and bounds and the 
appropriation for our rural routes is 
now over $42,000,000. 

The benefits of this service go 
largely to the farmer and it is prob- 
ably one of the most useful expendi- 
tures that Congress indulges in. 

For years and years the Govern- 
ment has distributed its mail free to 
the residents of the city, and now that 
the same service is extended to cover 
a fraction of the suburban population, 
we hear some protests from the cities 
about the size of the expense. 

Why deliver mail to the city dwel- 


ler and not to the country? Certain- 


ly neither justice nor necessity would 
favor the city resident as against 
his country brother. The delivery 
of mail to the city resident is never 
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a necessity. He always lives near the 
Post Office. The streets are always 
good and the street cars always run. 
At most in the absence of delivery, it 
would require but a few moments’ 
time for the resident of the city to 
obtain his mail. 

The situation in the country is dif- 
ferent. The farmer is usually several 
miles from the Post Office, the roads 
are generally bad and he has no trans- 
portation except such as he may fur- 
nish. To obtain his mail may con- 
sume half of the day and the farmer 
cannot afford this time. In the ab- 
sence of rural delivery he therefore 
makes his visits to the Post Office un- 
necessary by failing to subscribe for 
the farm papers and other current lit- 
erature. In other words, he hiber- 
nates. When the farmer hibernates 
the nation does likewise. 


Money spent for free rural mail de- 
livery means better crops, more live 
stock, greater enrichment of the soil, 
and more important, an intelligent ru- 
ral population. The direct influence 
that rural delivery has upon the gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation and the 
general standard of its citizens makes 
il imperative that this service be ex- 
tended wherever possible and _ that 
sections now neglected be given rural 
dclivery at the earliest possible mom- 
ent. 





WOOL SAMPLE. 


This office has secured an unusu- 
ally fine flece of Australian Merino 
wool, and will be glad to send a small 
sample of this wool to any wool grow- 
er who will forward 4 cents to pay 
the postage. 





WOOL IMPORTS FOR 1912 


1911 1912 
Pounds Pounds 
2 Sa 40,104,845 71,203,329 
2. eae 12,456,468 15,557,664 
oo ) ee 85,086,328 106,639,720 





See your local butcher and urge him 
to slaughter more sheep -and lambs. 
We have been sending too many to 
the big Eastern markets and not us- 
ing enough at home. Every one that 
is consumed at home makes just one 
less to bear Eastern prices. 
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Communities of Shee 


husbandry that is fully ad- 

mitted to be profitable on the 

average farm in the corn belt 
to-day, it is the practice of keeping 
the small flock. The main arguments 
given to support this statement are 
that the little flock consumes what 
otherwise would be considered waste, 
such-as growths in neglected places, 
in truck patches, in stubble fields; 
that they eat the weeds and hence 
clean the land; that they distribute 
their manure evenly over the land; 
that they remain healthy when kept 
in small flocks; and that when so 
handled they return a large profit in 
mutton and wool. Facts have been 
advanced to support all 
these arguments, and 


FZ F THERE is a system of sheep 
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keeping informed on market require- 
ments; in breeding the best, etc., but 
he still keeps his flock because it 
returns some profit, and it destroys 
weeds, which may have been the lead- 
ing motive for securing it in the 
first place. But perhaps disease 
creeps in and reduces his numbers, 
or the pestiferous cur on some foggy, 
dismal night visits his fold with pre- 
datory intent. Such experiences 
twice or thrice repeated thoroly dis- 
appointand discourage the owner, and 
he closes his little flock out and quits. 

Personally I believe in small flocks 
on the farms of average size. How- 
ever, if they are permanently to be a 
success these flocks must be the rule 
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p Owners Needed in the Middle West 


University of Illinois. 


bors. Cooperation in marketing; in 
the purchase of desirable breeding 
stock; in the protection of flocks 
against predatory dogs; in the work- 
ing out of the kind of lambs and wool 
most suitable for making the business 
profitable to the community, will up- 
lift the industry in the estimation of 
the individual owner and place it on 
a basis of permanence. 

If it is thought that I am over- 
drawing the need of having flocks 
common to the community, I ask the 
reader to picture in his mind what 
the horse business would be like if 
they were not be to found on more 
than one farm in every five; or what 
swine growing would be like if pigs 
were found on only one 
farm in every ten; or 





there is no good reason 
for doubting any of them. 
Yet many farmers have 
tried the little flock and 
later abandoned it. Such 
occurrences are so fre- 
quent that the observer 
concludes that sheep rais- 
ing is a coming and go- 
ing business, and, I am 
sorry to say,’some think 
it is mostly a _ business 
“going to the bad.”” Why 
do farmers abandon the 
small flocks? The great- 
est reason is, I believe, 
because so few in a given 
community keer sheep. 
The man who follows 
diversified farming has 
many interests to claim 
his attention, and one 
of his first qualifications for such 
farming is. a liking for the variety 
of interests which arise from the 
farm unit. But even a man ofthistype 
is likely not to give the small 
flock the thought and _ attention 
it should have unless such flocks are 
common to his community. His of- 
ferings of lambs and wool are small. 
On this account it is impossible for 
him to shiv to the larger central 
markets. The better buyers cannot 
afford to come his way, and_ the 
poorer ones, as you know very well, 
are inclined to buy on one level which 
is the lowest one. These conditions 
discozrage the small flock owner ia 








“SHEEP HERDER AT HOMB” 
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By R. H. Stine, Worland, Wyo. 


and not the exception in the com- 
munity. In making this statement 
I realize that we cannot expect every 
farmer to keep sheep, nor can we ex- 
pect every community to keep them. 
If the community, as a whole, adovts 
the practice of a small flock on the 
average farm the disadvantages re- 
lated of the man working alone will 
be largely overcome. The grower will 
not be at the mercy of the local dealer 
in selling his lambs and wool; he will 
be stimulated to acquaint himself 
with market requirements; he will 
be influenced to grow a better pro- 
duct by seeing the results obtained 
by the rore successful of his neig¢h- 


what the cattle industry 
would be like if cattle 
were to be kept on only 
one farm in_ every 
twenty. I often tell peo- 
ple in the Middle West 
that I see rabbits more 
often than I do sheep 
when riding thru the 
country, and it is a fact. 
Can you blame a man, 
piddling away with his 
little flock without com- 
pany for miles around, 
for getting discouraged 
and quitting when 
disease, and dogs attack 
him? Rats, minks, 
weasles and hawks 
ravage the chickens and 
others drop by. the way- 
. Side with croup and lim- 
ber neck, but does the good house- 
wife quit? Cholera devastates the 
herd, but do you quit your swine? 
Tuberculosis becomes rampant, but 
do you forsake your cattle? Will you 
forego your horse business because of 
contagious abortion? Would ou 
sheep owner quit if he had company? 
I say “no 





Those people who have been crying 
for free wool should not forget that 
we slaughtered 17,000,000 sheep in 
this country last year. A reduction 
in the number of sheep means an ad- 
vance in the price of all kinds of meat. 
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Word From the Capital 


to air his views in favor of 

the immediate suspension of 

all duties on meats is Repre- 
sentative Kinkead (Democrat) of 
New Jersey. Mr. Kinkead has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the imme- 
diate suspension of duties on cattle, 
swine, sheep, beef, mutton,.amb, pork 
and all other meats intended for hu- 
man food. Supporting his bill in a 
speech in the House recently, the New 
Jersey member declared that West- 
ern livestock interests would not be 
injured at all by the passage of his 
measure; that there was no danger 
whatever from outside competition, 
and that the “much advertised Ameri. 
can monopoly of the meat business in 
the Argentine was mere moonshine.” 
Answering his latter assertion, 
Representative Rucker of Colorado, a 
member of the same political faith 
but a strong champion of Western 
live stock interests, called attention to 
the wide variance between the state- 
ment made by Kinkead and _ thos¢ 
made by the offic‘al agent of the Unit- 
ed States after a very recent and ex- 
haustive inquiry into meat conditions 
in the Argentine Republic. Quoting 


(Up HE latest member of the House 


. from the Department of Commerce 


and Labor Bulletin No. 43, “Trade 
Development in Argentina, written by 
James Davenport Whelpley under 
date of. December 15, 1910, Mr. 
Rucker read: 


But most important of all, perhaps, as 
showing the influence of the American 
companies in the Argentine is the fact 
that they are generally credited with hav- 
ing stimulated the industry through the 
introduction of progressive methods, par- 
ticularly in the development of chilled 
beef—the kind to which United States cus- 
tomers are accustomed and regarded as 
superior to frozen beef. In 1909 the La 
Plata Cold Storage Company (American) 


produced more than twice as much chilled: 


beef as any other company and together 
with the La Blanca Company (American) 
marketed more than 50 per cent of the 
ntire output. 

In eighteen months since this dat. 
was issued—and issued, by the wavy, 
with no thought other than of imvar- 
tially chronicling the trade advance- 
ment of Argentina—developrents in 
the Argentine meat industry have 
proven that to-day American capital 
controls more than 51 per cent of the 
meat establishments in Argentina, 
and one company is constructing nine- 


teen new refrigerator steamers for its 
meat trade from that country. An- 
nouncement is just made of the for- 
mation of the largest meat plant in 
the world at Queensland, Australia, 
which expects to ship its daily capac- 
ity product of 600 cattle and 500 
sheep to the United States through 
the Panama Canal. 

These facts, the Colorado Represen- 
tative argued by way of answer to 
the gentleman’ from New _ Jersey, 
prove conclusively that American cap- 
ital is not only already in control of 
the meat industry of Argentine, but 
is rapidly making this hold ‘more se- 
cure. To say that with such a condi- 
tion confronting us the stock men of 
the United States have nothing to fear 
from a free meat law is the veriest 
folly, he argued. 


Investigation Only Deferred. 


The announcement by Chairman 
Moss that there will be no investiga- 
tion of the packing industry during 
this session of Congress will be grate 
fully received by Western stock men. 
With the inquisitiveness of the pres- 
ent House majority already directed 
toward smelling out such a variety of 
alleged misdoings, it has been decided 
that further probing should be de- 
ferred. The only reason, stock men 
are not at this time put to the enor- 


mous loss incident to such an investi- . 


gation is because the House majority 
is too busy. Just as sure as the pres- 
ent majority is returned this investi- 
gation will undoubtedly be taken uv 
next Winter. Despite the fact that 
it has been shown that present inspec- 
tion methods are satisfactory and that 
only wholesome meat is passed, there 
is a determination to force the con- 
demnation process to a point where 


stock _men_oparticularly wil) suffer 


most severely. With a number of 
other investigations out of the way, 
the present House majority, if re- 
turned, will take up the packing probe 
with renewed vigor. 

Sale of Grazing Land. 

Some time this month Western 
wool growers will have an opportun- 
ity to purchase outright a consider- 
able area of grazing land in central 
Wyoming. These are lands remain- 
ing unentered and undisposed of. in 
the ceded portion of the Wind River 
Reservation and are now largely used 
for sheep grazing. The lands are: to 
be sold at auction in tracts. of 32) 
acres, and exact dates. will be an- 
nounced later. Adjoining these ands 
are some approximately 200 s»rlendi ! 
irrigated tracts belonging to the In- 
dians which are to be sold on the same 
plan some time in August. Other 
tracts are to be leased for ten years 
with the right of fencing. Many in- 
quiries have been received from sheep 
men regarding these lands, and the 
ovportunity to purchase grazing areas 
of considerable extent will undoubted- 
ly prove attractive. 


Sheep in the United States. 


Interesting data regarding the 
sheep industry of the United States 
is issued in a bulletin from the last 
census, comparing the industry of 
1900 with 1910. The census shows a 
decrease of 7.14 per cent in 1910, 
part of which is due, however, to a 
change in the date of enumeration. 
The total number of sheep on farms 
and ranges on April 15, 1910, was 52,- 
448,000 as compared with 61,504,009 
for 1900. The number of goats and 
kids increased from 1,871,000 to 
2,915,000. According to this report, 
the distribution was as follows: 








ALL SHEEP 
Division or State Number Value 
1910 1900 1910 1900 
United States......... 52,447,861 61,503,713 $232,841,585 $170,203,119 
Geographic Divisions: 

New England......... 430,672 922,558 1,846,797 2,679,634 
Middle Atlantic......., 1,844,057 3,324,542 8,934,933 10,767,037 
East North Central.... 9,542,234 11,216,273 39,009,830 32,130,946 
West North Central.... 5,065,009 4,964,283 °* 23,287,792 15,980,743 
South Atlantic......... 2,513,553 2,698,915 9,085,747 6,761,269 
East South Central.... 2,496,221 2,423,039 9,299,829 6,393,873 
West South Central.... 2,193,657 2,454,434 7,226,258 4,970,206 
WEIN ss 0 52s xic.ars os o's 22,770,291 26,966,152 111,656,290 73,501,804 
| ES fa ee 5,592,167 6,533,517 22,494,109 


17,017,607 
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Of the value of sheep, 1900 and 
1910 the bulletin says the average 
value of all sheep per head on April 
15, 1910, was $4.44 as compared with 
$2.27 on June 1, 1900. The average 
value for ewes for the country as a 
whole increased from $3.18 in 1900 to 
$5.16 in 1910, notwithstanding the 
fact that the average age of the ani- 
mals classed as ewes was somewhat 
lower in 1910 than in 1900. The av- 
erage value of rams and wethers in 
41910 was $5.01, as compared with 
$3.86 in 1900. The average value of 
all goats was $2.12 in 1910, as com- 
pared with $1.75 in 1900, thus show- 
ing a much smaller increase than the 
value of sheep. An extraordinary 
range appears in the average value of 
goats. In the West South Central di- 
vision which leads in the total num- 
ber of goats, the average value was 
$2.13. : 


For ewes born before 1910 the av- 
erage value was highest ($5.98 per 
head) in the Middle Atlantic division, 
next highest ($5.67) in the West 
North Central division, and lowest 
($3.70) in the West South Central di- 
vision. 

The following statement shows the 
number of sheep (excluding lambs) 
at each census from 1880 to 1910. 
The figures for 1910 should be re- 
duced perhaps by 3 or 4 per cent, in 
order to make them strictly compar- 
able with the returns for 1900. It is 
probable that some lambs were in- 
cluded with the sheep at the enumer- 
ations of 1880 and 1890. The re- 
turns, as given below, would indicate 
a gradual though slight decrease in 
the total number of sheep (exclud- 
ing lambs) during each decad» since 
1880. 

Sheep (Excluding Lambs). 


1910 ..cccccccccccccccccces 39,644,046 
1900 ..cccccccccccccccccces 39,852,967 
1890 ..ccccccccccccvcvccees 40,876,312 
1880 ..cccccccccccccccccees 42,192,074 





NEW OUTLET FOR WOOL. 


A few years ago wool manufactur- 
ture in Japan was practically un- 
known. It is now reported that dur- 
ing the current year Japan purchased 
not less than 33,000 bales of wool in 
Australia for wool manufacturing in 
her own country. 

The amount of woolen machinery 
in Japan has increased with decided 
rapidity in the last few years, and 





during that time she has purchased 
most of this machinery from English 
manufacturers. In order to protect 
her new industry of wool manufac- 
turing Japan has placed a high tariff 
on imported woolens and under this 
protection it is conceded that with her 
enormous amount of cheap but intelli- 
gent labor, she is soon destined to 
become an important competitor of 
other wool manufacturing countries. 





OUTLOOK FOR FEEDERS 





The stock growers of the West are 
vitally concerned with the crop situa- 
tion in the feeding states and especi- 
ally at this time will be interested 
in the following brief summary of 
conditions now prevailing in Neb- 
raska, Iowa, Illinois, northern Mis- 
souri, and the territory which looks to 
Omaha and other western markets 
for its supplies of feeder cattle and 
sheep. 

Harvesting of small grain will soon 
be over and yields are running better 
than early estimates indicated. The 
wheat crop is better than the average 
for the past several years. Oats isa 
good crop and in some sections there 
will be bumper yields. Prairie hay will 
be more plentiful, while the supply of 
alfalfa promises to be the largest for 
many years. Corn, while generally 
backward a month ago, is in growth 
nearly up to the average for this sea- 
son of the year and the present con- 
dition is highly satisfactory. With 
favorable weather from now on there 
will be more corn in these states, than 
there has been in recent years. 

Every one of the states mentioned 
is seriously short of all classes of cat- 
tle, due to drouthy conditions of last 
year, which forced the marketing of 
thousands of cattle during the winter 
months which otherwise would have 
been in pastures: this summer for 
feeding out the coming falland winter. 
Prospective high prices for meat 
foods next year will naturally stimu- 
late feeding operations and, coupled 
with the prospects for plenty of food, 
will insure a heavy demand at mark- 
ets for cattle and sheep. Last year 
there were sold to country buyers at 
South Omaha nearly 500,000 feeder 
cattle and more than 1,500,000 feeder 
sheep. Range cattle and sheep will 
come to market in good flesh, in con- 





sequence of which there will be great- 
er competition for offerings among 
packers and feeder buyers, especially 
at those markets which enjoy a 
heavy feeder trade. The outlook is 
therefore encouraging to the man who 
will have cattle or sheep to market 
this fall. 


Regarding the situation the follow- 
ing extracts are quoted from a recent 
issue of the Breeders’ Gazette: 


At the inception of the feeder season 
mutton finishers are concerned about 
prices. The Western lamb crop is un- 
doubtedly short, thin cattle are scarce and 
sheep feeders have had a profitable sea- 
son. Jowa will be a heavier purchaser 
than ever before and Missouri, practically 
out of business last year owing to drouth, 
will again be a contender at Omaha. Ten 
years ago neither Iowa or Missouri was a 
factor in the feeding sheep market. * * * 
The main reason a higher feeder market 
is predicted is the fact that the light end 
of the Western movement will be small and 
packers will buy everything fit to kill. 
With a short lamb crop and an abundance 
of feed the West will send mutton, not 
thin stock, to market. The East is no 
longer the only market open to the West- 
ern breeder for thin sheep and lambs. 
Feeder trade has barely opened yet, main- 
ly because little is available, but Michigan 
buyers are already operating at Missouri 
River markets and a scramble is not im- 
probable a little later on. 





AUSTRALIAN SHEEP MARKET. 


Under date of April we received the 
following market report from Adel- 
aide: 


Prime Merino Wethers...... $4.35to$4.75 
Extra Prime and Weighty 

PORES WHOIS o.oo Ccccwccceens $5.50 
Good Merino Wethers....... $3.87to$4.25 
Prime Merino Dwes......cccccceces $3.75 
Goud Merine WOO. «6 «o.ccccsse nse $3.00 
Prime Crossbred Wethers.. .$4.50to$5.12 
Good Crossbred Wethers..... $3.87to$4.35 
Prime Crossbred Ewes...... $3.75to$4.00 
Extra Heavy Crossbred Ewes:;...... 4.35 
Prime Crossbred Lambs..... $3.30to$3.80 
Extra Prime and heavy Cross- 

eer Higher 
Good Crossbred Lambs...... $3.00to$3.25 
PYimme_ TORTUUGS «6.6 oe cence $4.00to$4. 
IGG. WORPINIE 5.4.05. 600 60 ese $3.25to$3.50 





The wool in a suit of clothes ordin- 
arily represents from 4 to 7 per cent 
of the total cost of the finished suit, 
providing, the suit is made of all new 
wool. 





If you have not as yet paid your 
dues to this Association, you should 
forward check by first mail. We can- 
not go on with our work without as- 
sistance. 
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A Letter to the Conservation Congress 


EPLYING to your letter invit- 

he ing me to attend the National 

Conservation Congress and 

to advise you what our Asso- 

ciation has done in the interest of 

conservation, I regret to state that it 

will be impossible for me to be with 
you. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, of which I have the honor to 
be Secretary, has a deep interest in 
conservation, not alone because the 
flock masters of the West are the 
largest users of the National Forests, 
but because as citizens they have a 
profound interest in every movement 
that tends to better the conditions ob- 
taining in this 


By S. W. McClure 


this line they have probably contrib- 
uted more to the upbuilding of their 
sections than has any other class of 
citizens. They have been the pioneers 
in settlement, and with the coming of 
the man with the plow they have re- 
moved their flocks from out of his 
path, and have made his permanent 
occupancy of the land possible by af- 
fording him a near market for all his 
products at the highest of prices. In 
the absence of this “sheep man” mar- 
ket the pioneer farmer would have 
long since ceased to exist in many 
Western sections where he now pros- 





nation. 
Unfortunate- 
ly there has 
grown up in this 
country a belief, 
fostered by the- 
orists and maga- 
zine writers, 
that the sheep 
men of the West 
were merely no- 
mads ranging 
hither and thith- 
er with their 
flocks in search 
only of free 


grass, and en- 
tirely oblivious 
to any injury 


that might be 
done to range or 
forest by over: 
grazing. This is 
a malicious slan- 
der upon the Western flock master 
and contains not an atom of truth, 
for these, flockmasters of the West 
have a deeper interest in maintain- 
ing the range and forests than can 
have any Eastern magazine writer. 
They know the conditions better, and 
know full well that anything which 
injures range or forests injures the 
carrying capacity of those lands. The 
Western flock master has a deeper 
interest in sensible conservation than 
any of those who have contributed to 
the public unrest. Our sheep men 
are actively engaged in work to bring 
about the settlement and develop- 
ment of the great West, and along 


In the conservation of our national 
resources the flock master has con- 


tributed his full share. When the 
idea of patroling our National Forests 
in an effort to promote the growth of 
timber first became dominant a pol- 
icy was established restricting the 
grazing of sheep within the borders 
of these forests under the erroneous 
assumption that sheep destroyed the 
timber. The flock masters and old 
pioneers who had spent a quarter of 
a century within or around these 
forests looked with misgiving upon 
this policy. Long experience had 
taught them that the grazing of all 
kinds of live stock, but more particu- 
larly of sheep, 








SHEEP OWNED BY SLATER INVESTMENT COMPANY GRAZING ON LEADVILLE 
NATIONAL FOREST, COLORADO 


pers. In hundreds of instances where 
the flock master had purchased con- 
siderable areas of land he has at great 
expense constructed reservoirs and 
ditches, divided these lands into small 
holdings, and sold them to the actual 
home builder at moderate prices and 
on reasonable terms. This process of 
development has been so marked in 
many Western States that the name 
“Sheep and Land Company” has be- 
come synonymous with settlement 
and development. Investigation will 
determine that many of the Western 
irrigation projects stand as a tribute 
to the progressive spirit of the Wes‘- 
ern flock master. 


afforded the 
forests the only 
practical insur- 
ance against de- 
structive forest 
fires. The flock- 
master knew 
full well that in 
the absence of 
grazing a dense 
crowth of grass 
and weeds must 
soon cover thr 
ground, afford- 
ing to the inc*- 
dental’ fire a 
perfect tinder 
box, which when 
once ignited hv- 
man efforts 
could not re- 
press. Unfortun- 
ately for the for- 
ests in 1910 de- 
structive forest fires fully vindicated 
the position that had been assumed by 
the Western flock master, and to-day 
thousands of citizens who had prev- 
iously taken a stand against sheep 
grazing in the National Forests rec- 
ognize that this grazing is the cheap- 
est fire insurance that the Federal 
Government can invest in. The flock 
master can point with pride and pat- 
riotism to the fact that not a single 
fire of importance has occurred in 
any National Forest where a reason- 
able number of sheep have been per- 
mitted to graze. In fact, the sheep 
had been protecting our forests for a 
quarter of a century, but the public 
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knew it not, and during all that time 
the sheep and its owner has been con- 
demned on every hand as forest de- 
stroyers. 

The efficiency of the sheep as re- 
pressers of fire is now so thoroughly 
recognized that I have on my desk 
letters from timber owners offering 
to any flock master the free unre- 
stricted use of their timber lands for 
sheep grazing. This comes as a tardy 
but a true recognition of the mighty 
service rendered by the sheep to the 
cause of forest conservation. 

Of course we appreciate that when 
a forest fire is once thoroughly estab- 
lished mere man is not of much avail 
against it, but he can render some 
service. Under these circumstances 
the country should not forget that 
with every band of 1,000 to 1,500 


sheep that graze within our National 


Forests there is at least one herder, 
and in addition we have the camp 
tenders, and frequently the owner, dll 
brought within the forests during the 
fire season to look after the welfare 
of the sheep. This army of men, 
practical woodsmen, if you please, at 
the first alarm of fire, become an ef- 
ficient fire guard and labor unceas- 
ingly for the preservation of our for- 
ests until the last vestige of smoke has 
cleared away. If these men did not 
render this labor as a matter of pat- 
riotism, they must of necessity render 
it for the protection of their own 
flocks and their own grazing lands. 
We know, however, that in cases of 
this kind the personal interest of the 
flock master is frequently subordin- 
ated in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. 


When all has been said the fact will 
remain that the American sheep and 
his owner have been the means of 
conserving to this nation hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of timber. 

The greatest conservation question 
before the American people is not the 
conservation of forest, stream, or 
mineral deposit. A conservation 
problem vastly greater than all of 
these is the conservation of the fer- 
tility of our soil upon which this na- 
tion is absolutely dependent for its 
peace and prosperity. We are essen- 
tially an agricultural people. Nature 
intended that we should be so, and we 
must remain dependent upon our ag- 
riculture for centuries yet to come. 
Manufacturing of course may pro- 
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gress and may seem for a time to be 
of more importance than our agricul- 
ture, but in the final analysis we must 
understand that when our agriculture 
is sacrificed or neglected in the inter- 
est of any other industry destruction 
will come to this government. All the 
great leaders of public thought have 
recognized agriculture as the basis 
upon which we must live. But unfor- 
tunately, while we have understood 
that it was our agriculture that en- 
abled us to prosper as a people and a 
government, we have failed to recog- 
nize its true value, and have failed 
dismally to give it the attention and 
encouragement that it must have if 
we are to continue a prosperous peo- 
ple. 


As a nation of farmers We are but 
children compared with the agricul- 
ture of foreign lands. Our soil, orig- 
inally the most fertile, now, farmed 
for scarce a century, is depleted and 
worn by the plow until our average 
acre crop production is barely 50 per 
cent of that of England, Germany or 
France, all of which have been tilled 
for nigh unto a thousand years. When 
one stops to consider that our popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing, and th2' 
our ability to feed this population 
seems to be decreasing, it becomes ap- 
parent that unless there be some 
change in the wheel of fortune we 
will, within a few years, be depend- 
ent upon foreign nations for our food 
supply. As a people we have pointe? 
to our enormous exports of wheat, 
corn and cotton, and have boasted o/ 
our wonderful achievement, but in 
many instances these exports have 
consisted merely of the fertility 0‘ 
our soil—the heritage of our nation 
sold to a foreign people. Instead of 
boasting of these exports, knowing 
how they have been produced, we 
should have been ashamed of them. 
The American farmer is not to blame 
for this destruction of our soil, for 
under the economic system estab- 
lished in this country in order for him 
to survive it has been necessary tha‘ 
he skim the soil as close as possible. 
The blame rests solely with our gov- 
ernment, for it has failed to encour- 
age in a proper manner the develov- 
ment of our agricultural and live 
stock industry; it has failed to give 
our stock man adequate protection 
against the animal products produced 
in other parts of the world; it has 


failed to give our farmer protection 
against exhorbitant freight rates; it 
has failed to give him education in 
agricultural lines; it has failed to 
encourage the propagation of a broad- 
er animal industry; it has failed to 
protect our farmer and stock man 
against the exhorbitant toll taken v) 
the middle men of this nation. Of 
course we have our agricultural col- 
leges and our Department of Agricul- 
ture doing what they can to better the 
conditions, but when we understand 
the magnitude of our live stock indus- 
try and our agriculture, we will read- 
ily appreciate that these institutions 
are but a drop in the bucket compared 
with what progress demands that 
they should be. 

In any scheme of conservation of 
the fertility of our soil the fact must 
not be lost sight of that nature in- 
tended that fertility should be re- 


‘turned to the soil by way of the man- 


ures produced by livestock. Artific- 
ial methods of course have been de- 
veloped, but in the end no method has 
been developed equal to that one given 
us by nature. Therefore, any scheme 
of conservation that fails to recog- 
nize the animal industry of this coun- 
try as its basis will fail to bring about 
the results that should be achieved. 

In the restoring of the soil fertility 
the first thing that should be done is 
the enactment of legislation -which 
will absolutely protect the farmer 
and livestock breeder of this country 
against the importation of any for- 
eign live stock products, because i! 
is clearly understood that when our 
farmers give up their live stock indus 
try they do so because under present 
conditions it could not be profitably 
maintained. A people will always in- 
dulge in that which brings profit, 
and in order for our soil to be re- 
stored we should establish such con- 
ditions as will make the keeping of 
cattle, sheep and.hogs a profitable in- 
vestment to the American farmer. T» 
one who knows the intimate relation 
that exists between soil fertility and 
live stock maintenance the cry of pol- 
iticians for “free meat” and “free 
wool” must appeal only as the blare 
of a demagogue, for certainly legisla- 
tion tending to supplant our own ani- 
mal industry is never the product of 
real statesmanship. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation extends its warmest greeting 
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to the National Conservation Con- 
gress, and hopes that as a result of 
its deliberations something may bedone, 
which will result in bringing about a 
better and more practical system of 
conserving the national resources of 
this country. This association is will- 
ing and anxious to do its share in the 
great movement for conservation, but 
as sheep breeders we have always 
been contributing to soil fertility, and 
no man can be the owner of live stock 
without contributing directly to the 
enrichment of his nation. We hope 
that you may have a most successful 
congress, and that your deliberations 
will attract the attention of the peo- 
ple to the true source of national 
greatness—a fertile soil maintained 
by a broad animal industry. 





LETTER FROM MR. MOIR 


Dr. S. W. McCuure, Editor, Na- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER, Gooding, Ida. 


My dear Sir: In the Daily Trade 
Record of New York I note they 
print your statement in the last issue 
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of The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER re- 
garding the carded wool manufactur- 
ers, and as the statements you make 
are very wide of the mark, I am writ- 
ing you in reply. I have no desire to 
enter into any personal controversy 
on this matter, but in handling your 
statements, it is necessary to speak 
the truth even at the risk of not 
agreeing with you. I shall be as brief 
as I can, and hope your sense of 
fairness will entitle this letter to 
space in your next issue. 

Without quoting all of your state- 
ments and in order to save space, let 
me state in effect what you assert. 

First—You say most of the carded 
woolen manufacturers are after free 
wool and a duty on worsted goods sut- 
ficiently low to put the worsted man 
out of business. 

Second—That three years ago the 
carded wool men favored assessing 
the duty on the clean wool, and when 
this is offered them, they want ad va- 
lorem. 

Third—That the carded wool man- 
ufacturers have benefited more and 
have been affected less by the duty 
on wool than any other class. 





































Fourth—That it is known that 
many of these carded wool manufac- 
turers are old advocates of free wool, 
and that during the past few years, 
they have been secretly supporting 
the Democratic party in the hope that 
free wool might be secured.- Also, 
that their general representative is 
now said to be in the employ of the 
Democratic Campaign Committee. 

To the first assertion I reply that 1 
do not know of a single carded woot 
manufacturer who is wishing or 
working for free wool. If Dr. Mc- 
Clure knows of any. it is very strange 
that I never hear of them. As for 
the carded wool people wishing a low 
duty on cloth for the purpose of 
crowding the worsted men—this is 
too silly to pay any attention to, as it 
carries its own reputation on its face. 

Second—Three years ago now, the 
carded wool people wanted ad va- 
lorem duties on wool, and any state- 
ment to the contrary is a perversion 
of the truth. 

Third—I deny that the carded wool 
people have benefited more than the 
worsted men, ete. In fact, it is quite 
the contrary as witness the Tariff 
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Board on the present wool duty and 
the admission of the growers them- 
selves in standing out for the pres- 
ent duty, and finally when a Demo- 
cratic House is the result of the agi- 
tation and public opinion compels it, 
the lawyer wool shepherds at Wash- 
ington are willing to change position, 
and the scoured content idea is trott 
ed out in the shape of a flat rate of 
duty of 18 cents or more per pound 
on clean wool. The effect of this 
flat rate of duty will be to prevent the 
importation of low wools, as those 
will be excluded, for the reason that 
the high cost wool paying the same 
duty per pound makes the low cost 
wools relatively dear, in which case 
by law of competition, the cheaper 
wools paying the same duty per pound 
as the high cost wools, will be ex- 
cluded from importation. 

Further, Dr. McClure, you will rec- 
ollect that on October 31st last, you 
wrote me that the present duty did 
favor the worsted manufacturer at 
the expense of the carded woolen 
manufacturer, “but that the wool 
growers having decided that the duty 
was to be assessed on the clean wool, 
and as wools when cleaned are prac- 
tically all one value, your ad valoren. 
erguments are fully met.” Further, 
you said you expected me to be with 
the wool grower in this. The public 
accounts of the sales of scoured wool 
in London and Australia show that 
the prices vary from 61-2 cents to 
63 cents per pound, and in view of 
your statement above that “wool 
when once clean is practically all one 
value,” makes it perfectly clear than 
you are not up on wool. 

The assessing of the duty on a clean 
content is not any more equitable 
than the present method which has 
been condemned by the Tariff Board, 
President Taft and the wool growers 
themselves. The proposed clean con- 
tent Guty method was very violently 
opposed by the: National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers three years 
ago, and I have not heard that the 
Association has changed its opinion 
in that respect. I am free to say, 
however, that if the wool growers, 
with the assistance of the Tarift 
Board, can work out a method of as- 
sessing the wool duty by clean con- 
tent in such a way that will be easy 
of accomplishment, and will make the 
rate of duty the same on all values, * 
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believe the carded wool people will be 
very pleased at such a happy solution 
of the present controversy. 

Fourth—“The accusation that it 
has been known, etc.’”’ This is made 
out of whole cloth; probably the kind 
that is so extensively advertised tm 
the sheep papers and the raw mater- 
ial of which was once known as wool. 
All the carded wool people ask is fair 
play in the assessment of the wool 
duty. They have never made the 
rate a question so long as it was equit- 
able and one that the public will ap- 
prove of. This matter is between the 
grower and the general public, who 
are not interested either in growing 
wool or the manufacture of it, or 
selling cloth. 


The reference to the general repre- 
sentative of the Carded Wool Associa- 
tion, I apprehend, refers to me. When 
this statement was made, you, Doc- 
tor, very carefully excluded the fact 
that I did recommend a wool duty 
three years ago, of 50 per cent. It 
doesn’t pay the editor of even a wool 
growers’ paper not to be fair. I am 
satisfied that the wool growers as a 
class are as fair-minded men as any 
other people in this country, and that 
the absolute truth will be appreciated 
by them much more than the kind 01 
statements you make in your last is- 
sue, and which you cannot substan- 
tiate in the remotest degree. Th- 
wool growers are not all prejudicea 
men. In fact I have known, from 
coming in contact with some of them, 
that they are disposed to be fair. The 
great difficulty with many is that 
they have been misled; the situation 
as to wool and by-products has been 
falsely represented to them so much 
so that having discovered ‘this to be 
the case, they are not disposed to lis 
ten to the worsted man any more 
than the carded wool manufacturer. 

In the course of conversation with 
a member of the House, representine 
a strictly wool growing community in 
the West, I was pleased to find hi» 
very open-minded, and after a series 
of talks, the gentleman finally said- 
“Mr. Moir, my people are getting sic’ 
of the ups and downs of the wool 
business. A year or two they get a 
good price, and then another year o: 
two they hardly get free wool prices. 
If a proposition should be put forth 
that the wool duty should be 30 ne~ 
cent ad valorem and that you, as rep 


resenting the carded wool people, and 
other men_ representing othe 
branches of the woolen industry, 
could be satisfied that the duties on 
manufactured articles were sufficient 
to give you reasonable control of the 
goods market, I am not so sure but 
what I would be constrained to vote 
for a proposition of that kind.” This 
Representative felt that the duty by 
ad valorem would conduce to a stead- 
iness of price on the output of the 
grower to whic’ all of us have been 
more or less strangers for a numbe: 
of years. Thirty per cent would be a 
slight reduction from the present av- 
erage duty, and I cite this incident tv 
show that the representatives of the 
wool growers themselves recognize 
that the present method does not con- 
duce to steadiness of prices. One year 
the grower gets a good price and an- 
other year he gets an excessively low 
price, and any method that would in- 
sure steadiness would strongly com- 
mend itself to him. 

The general public is fully aware 
that the present method of assessins 
the wool duty has great variations in 
the rates of duty upon wools that are 
imported. They also know that 
great quantities of wool are arbitrar- 
ily excluded, due to the operation of 
the duty. The proposal to put a 
weight duty upon wool which will 
have as great variations as now ex- 
ist, will not be tolerated by the gen- 
eral public, and my advice to you, 
Doctor, is to equalize the wool duty 
and then get as high a rate for your 
clientele as the general public will 
stand. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD Mor. 





NEW MARKET FOR WOOLENS. 


That China is rapidly developing 
into a wool consuming country is in- 
dicated by statistics as to the impor- 
tation of woolen blankets. A few 
years ago China used practically no 
woolens at all, but now in addition 
to such woolen blankets as they may 
make the imports for the year 1910 
amounted to $165,000. China is also 
rapidly developing a wool manu- 
facturing business and it will not be 
Jong until China and Japan will be 
competitors in the American market 
for a portion of our domestic trade in 
woolens. 
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FOREIGN MEAT PRICES, 


The Department of Commerce and 


Labor through the United States°Con™ 
sul in London submits the following 
report of prices prevailing in the Lon- 
don market. The prices here sub- 
mitted are the wholesale prices 

To those with limited and fixed incomes 
the problem of enhanced prites for al- 
most every daily necessity is becoming 
more acute. The housekeeper reads with 
something akin to dismay of the closing 
of the London markets for cattle, and 
Enows well that her butcher will find in 
it an immediate reason for raising the 
already high prices of meat to even more 
prohibitive rates. There are ominous hints 
as to much dearer jam during the Winter, 
and many items in the grocery book are 
showing an increase. Vegetables generally 
are dear, and a comparison with the 
weekly accounts of twelve months ago 
shows scarcely any direction in which 
greater outlay is not called for, 

The wholesale prices of meat in June, 
1911, and June, 1912, at Central Market 
(for commission men) are shown in the 
following table, cents per pound: 


Meats 1911 1912 
Scotch, short sides12 .13% 17 .18 
English sides..... 11 .12 13 .16 


American (London 

and Deptford 

WINGO) sasicceasde sae 18 .15 
Hind quarters: 


English ewes.....08 .08% 10 .11 
RNG 45.2% wevcen ‘ 18%.15% 
N. Zealand, frozen07 .08 0s .09 
Lamb, English...13 .14 16% .17 

Salmon which sold a year ago from 15 
to 28 cents per pound is now retailing at 
28 to 34 cents per pound. All kinds of 
fish, except mackerel, have increased in 
price in the past twelve months. There 
has also been a general advance in price 
of fruit. Eggs just a little dearer than 
last year, and 30 cents per dozen is the 
ruling price as compared with 28 cents 
two years ago. The more exclusive dairy 
shop eggs command 36 cents per dozen. 
Bacon is slightly cheaper than it was 
twelve months ago, but the difference is 
so little that one who buys in small quan- 
tities does not receive any appreciable ben- 
efit. 


An examination of the prices here 
quoted for English mutton tells the 
story why the English wool growers 
get along without a tariff. The whole- 
sale price of lambs is from 16 1-4 to 
17 cents per pound. Decidedly more 
than the price in the American mar- 
ket. Under the English law no live 
sheep can be taken into England un- 
less it is slaughtered upon the dock 
on arrival. This places the English 
wool grower in absolute control of 
the fresh mutton market of his coun- 








ARCATA RAMBOUILLETS 
First Prize Flock for the Year 1911 
at International Exposition, 1911; at 
Ohio State Fair; at New York State 


Fair. Choice Stock for sale; Prices 
Reasonable. 
EL. W. SHAW, Pottersburg, Ohio 























Paradise Dell 


Farm 


Breeders of Pure Bred 
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Will have for the fall trade 15 registered 
two-year-old rams; 29 yearlings,and 6 ram 
lambs. Also a few one to two-year-old ewes 
































Argentine chlld.08 .08% 09%.10% try, with the result that he receives E. S. Taliaferro, Prop. 
— chlld.07 .07% 08% .08% about twice as much for his lambs Russell, Kansas. 
Scotch sheep..... 11% .13 16%.17% as does the American nrodveer. 
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Do You Ship to the Chicago Market? 














For Prompt Returns of Sales 
You Should Transact All Such 
Business Through a Bank That 
Maintains an Account: With 


269-279 Summer Street 
BOSTON 
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Harry P. Bradford 
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Rams 
that 
Pay 


I have for Sale 


600 


two year olds, 


1,500 


yearling Rams 


also 


1,200 


yearling Ewes. 


All pure bred Ram- 
bouillet, large, well 
covered. The wool and 
mutton kind. 


CHAS. A. 
KIMBLE 


Hanford, Cal. 



































THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Appeal for Better Freight Rates 


When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down its decision 
in the wool rate case it expressly des- 
ignated that wool should be rated as 
“fourth class.” The railroads have 
refused to grant this fourth class rat- 
ing on wool moving to the Coast, and 
this has resulted in maintaining an 
unreasonable and excessive rate on 
wool moving to such points. 

In order to place these rates on an 
equitable basis the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association have, 
through their attorneys, Johnson & 
Haddock, of Shoshone, Idaho, filed a 
complaint before the Railroad Com- 
mission of Oregon. This case will 
be vigorously prosecuted and it is con- 
fidently expected a decidedly better 
rate will be secured on wool moving 
West. 

Below we submit a copy of the 
complaint: 

Come now the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association and complain of 
the defendants above named and for 
a cause of action against them allege 
and say: 

1. That the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association is an unincorporated 
association of wool growers residing 
in the State of Oregon and elsewhere 
in the wool producing territory of the 
United States, and the members of 
said association are engaged in the 
production of wool and mohair and 
in the shipment thereof in intrastate 
commerce between points in the State 
of Oregon. 

2. That the Oregon Wool Growers 
Association is an unincorporated As- 
sociation of the wool growers of the 
State of Oregon, and the members of 
said Association are ‘engaged in the 
production of wool and mohair and in 
the shipment thereof in intrastate 
commerce between points within the 
said State. 

3. That the defendants and each of 
them operate lines of railroad and are 
common carriers of freight for hire 
in intrastate commerce between 
points within the State of Oregon, and 
with respect to such commerce the 
said defendants and each of them are 
subject to the railroad laws of said 
State. 

4. That all of the rates, rules, min- 


ima, classifications, practices and 
other matters herein and hereinafter 
mentioned and complained of refer to 
the intrastate transportation of wool 
and mohair between points in the 
State of Oregon. 

5. That the defendants and each of 
them in violation of their duties and 
obligations as common carriers, and 
in violation of law for a long time 
past have been and still are publish- 
ing, maintaining and exacting unjust, 
unreasonable and_ discriminatory 
rates and charges for the transporta- 
tion of wool and mohair. 

6. That the said common carriers 
and each of them in violation of their 
duties and obligations as common car- 
riers, and in violation of law have 
failed, neglected and refused to ob- 
serve or enforce a just or reasonable 
classification of wool and mohair for 
transportation, but have established 
published, enforced and still maintain 
an unjust and unreasonable classifi- 
cation thereof. 

7. That the said defendants and 
each of them have classified mohair 
as first class in any quantity; have 
classified wool in grease in sacks as 
second class in any quantity; and 
wool in grease compressed in bales as 
third class in any quantity; and have 
classified scoured and washed wools 
in sacks as double first class in any 
quantity, and have classified scoured 
wool compressed in bales as one and 
one-half times first class in any quan- 
tity; and the defendants and each of 
them have failed to provide any car- 
load classification for either of said 
commodities. That each and all of 
the classifications hereinbefore re- 
ferred to are unjust and unreasonab!- 
and produce unjust, unreasonable and 
excessive rates wherever wool or mo- 
hair are transported under class 
rates. 

8. That a just and reasonable clas- 
sification for wool in grease and mo- 
hair in sacks is not to exceed fourth 
class in sacks or bales, in carloads. 
with a minimum of 24,000 pounds and 
not to exceed fifth class in sacks or 
bales, in carloads, with a minimum of 
32,000 pounds, and wool in grease and 
mohair in sacks or bales, third class 
in less than carloads, and_ scoured 
wool in sacks or bales in less than car- 
loads first class; in carloads third 
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class. That betwen certain points in 
the State of Oregon wool moves upon 
commodity rates and such commodity 
rates upon wool in grease in sacks or 
bales are generally substantially the 
saMe as third class rates, and each 
and all of said rates and charges are 
unjust, and unreasonable and exces- 
sive to the extent that the same ex- 
ceed class rates in the classes herein- 
before stated. 

10. That between certain points 
upon the lines of defendants and cer- 
tain other points upon the lines of 
other defendants no joint routes or 
joint rates for the movement of wool 
have been published or maintained by 
the defendants, but the defendants 
have charged and exacted unjust and 
unreasonable rates by publishing, 
charging and exacting local rates to 
and from junction points on the 
through route, thereby producing un- 
just, excessive and unlawful rates. 

Wherefore, the plaintiffs pray that 
the defendants and each of them may 
be required to answer the charges 
herein, and that an investigation be 
had by this Honorable Commission, 
and that upon said investigation an 
order be made commanding the said 


defendants and each of them to cease 
and desist from said violations of th. 
statutes of the State of Oregon, and 
that there be ascertained, determined 
and established reasonable and law- 
ful local and joint routes, rates, clas- 
sifications and practices to govern the 
entire movement of wool and mohair 
in intrastate commerce between 
points within the State of Oregon, and 
that the classifications so established 
do not exceed those herein suggested, 
and that the rates so established and 
prescribed do not exceed any existing 
rates and do not exceed the class rates 
herein set forth, and that the Com- 
mission make such other and furthei 
orders in the premises as to it may 
seem just and proper. 

The NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSs’N. 
By Frank R. Gooding, Its President, 
S. W. McClure, Its Secretary, and 
The OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASS’N. 
By J. H. Dobbin, Its President, John 
G. Hoke, Its Secretary, and 

Victor O. Johnson and 

Paul S. Haddock, 

Counsel for National Wool Growers 
Association and Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association. 

Residence and address, Shoshone, Ida 
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RECEIPTS AT VARIOUS MARKETS. 


January 1 to June 30, 1912-1911. 





South Omaha 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1912 ... 424,076 1,842,584 896,971 
1911 ... 497,395 1,399,690 771,050 
Chicago. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1912 ...1,615,284 4,066,589 2,413,317 
1911 ...1,669,362 3,706,900 2,153,687 
Kansas City. : 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1912 ... 711,440 1,444,071 1,055,070 
1911 ... 914,889 1,751,254 1,055,991 
St. Louis. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1912 ... 363,016 1,377,284 456,555 
1911 ... 419,086 1,537,046 512,177 
St. Joseph, 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1912 ... 215,810 1,142,043 352,007 
1911 ... 229,398 993,214 350,714 


Be sure and tell our advertisers 
that you saw their advertisement i- 
this paper. That will help them and 
help you. 





The Democrats are working fo 
free meats, but it is a safe bet tha 
they will bring free soup houses with 
them. 





Ask Any Western 
Merchant 











































Boise 
City 
National 


Bank 


BOISE, IDAHO 


SinceEighteen 


Hundred and 
Eighty-Six 


The Boise City National 
Bank has stood all tests in 
prosperityand business crises, 
and holds the good opinion 
of its oldest depositors. 


4 Per Cent 
Interest 


Paid on 


Savings 


United States 
Depositary 














Deposits over two and one 
half million dollars. 
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WOOL SHRINKAGE 


H. S.C. of Seligman, 
sends the following inquiry: 

I see in The WOOL GROWER at differ- 
ent times where you suggest that the wool 
growers should study the shrinkage of 
their wool so as to be able to judge-or 
estimate shrinkage. Now, that is just 
what we want to do and no doubt there 
are other sheepmen in the same boat. But 
please tell us where to begin. Do we 
learn it out of books or do we take a 
fleece of wool and study it? Some say 
test it by washing in a tub. We are will- 
ing to put in two hours studying each 
day for five years if necessary, if we 
can only learn to estimate the shrinkage 
of our wool. 

One of the Boston commission houses 
advised one of my neighbors not to put 
over 240 pounds of wool to the sack as 
the buyer would judge it heavy wool. I 
thought if there was anything to be gained 
by packing light, I wanted to be in on it, 
so I wrote this buyer’s firm in regard to 
it and asked them if they estimated shrink- 
age by the weight of the sacks. I got no re- 
ply. If we can get some light on the matter 
by which we can study this question, 
through The WOOL GROWER, we wou 
appreciate it very much. 

We are also unable to estimate the value 
The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER has 
been to us, and while we have done but 
very little in the way of getting new sub- 
scribers we never miss a chance to 
boost it.’’ 


Replying to the above inquiry we 
are indeed pleased to note that some 
of the wool growers at least are 
enough interested in their wool to de- 


Arizona, 


vote considerable time to its study. It 


seems to us that there is hope for such 
sheep men. 

The wool buyer has learned to es- 
timate wool shrinkage by long fa- 
miliarity with wool. When he first 
started to handle wool it probably was 
in some warehouse where millions of 
pounds were handled during the year. 
The shrinkage of all this wool was a 
matter of record, for in many in- 
stances sample bags had been scoured 
and the actual results recorded before 
purchasing. Many mills before buy- 
ing wool from the dealer obtain two 
or three average sacks, depending on 
the quantity to be purchased, send 
them to a scouring plant and have 
them scoured. In that way the shrink- 
age is determined and the total clip 
is bought upon the yield of the sam- 
ple bags. The wool buyer, of course, 
has the benefit of all this experience. 

When he buys wool in Summer with 
each lot he submits an estimate of 
its shrinkage. This estimate is filed 
against him in the home office. When 
the buying season is over the buyer 





goes back to the warehouse where he 
works during the Winter and when 
his wool is sold and the scouring re- 
turns obtained, it is compared with 
his original estimate of shrinkage. 
His standing with his firm depends 
upon the accuracy of his estimates. 
Year after year this has been going 
on, the buyer always estimating 
shrinkage, until in most cases he has 
inherited contempt for error. Of 
course, he makes some mistakes, but 
mostly they are on the safe side. In 
fact, he intends his mistakes shall be 
on this side; it makes things better 
for his house. An error of 3 or 4 per 
cent in shrinkage is considered very 
large for an expert buyer, and none 
buy wool until they have become ex- 
pert. 

A Western wool grower examined 
the books of a large Eastern. woo) 
house last Spring and found that the 
buyer in the field had estimated the 
shrinkage of all wool bought that year 
within 2 per cent of what the mill 
returns actually proved to be. 

The writer visited a wool house in 
Philadelphia, and the proprietor said 
to him: “We had a clip of 100,000 
pounds of Wyoming wool here. When 
it came in three of us made estimates 
of its shrinkage. We sealed these es- 
timates up in an envelope and after 
the wool had been scoured we opened 
the sealed envelops and found that 
none of the estimates were 1 per cent 
away from the right mark.” Of 
course, this was probably exceptional 
accuracy, but when you hear wool 
buyers argue among themselves as to 
whether a wool clip shrinks 60 per 
cent or 61 per cent one comes to the 
conclusion that estimates are fairly 
accurate after all. 

The writer recently obtained a 
fleece of Oregon wool, divided it 
down the back, submitted one-half to 
a dealer in this country and sent the 
other half to a dealer in London. The 
two dealers estimated the shrinkage 
within one-half per cent of each other, 
even though they were three thousand 
miles apart. 

The wool buyer has been buying 
wool in the same section year after 
year, and he carries in his pocket a 
little book showing the shrinkage of 
each clip during the past many years. 
This shrinkage varies some from year 
to year, but not as much as might 
supposed if range conditions are nor- 
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mal. The buyer has accurate advice 
from week to week throughout the en- 
tire year as to the conditions in the 
sheep country and this is taken into 
consideration, for the condition of th 

range as to moisture and dryness is a 
factor in determining the shrinkage 
of wool. 

All of this has related to the wool 
buyer, but the growers’ case is differ- 
ent. He has not handled sufficient 
wool to become expert in estimating 
shrinkage and probably he never will 
handle sufficient to enable him to do 
this. He does not know accurately 
what any fleece he ever handled may 
have shrunk. He knows what the 
buyer said it would shrink, but this 
may not have been inside information. 
What shall he do? Such growers as 
belong to the Wool Warehouse, we un- 
derstand, ship two or three average 
bags of wool to the Warehouse and 
have them scoured. In this way they 
find the exact shrinkage of their clip. 
There are also wool scouring houses 
all over the country which will b 
glad to scour sample bags of wool for 
the grower. We carry the advertise- 
ment of such a house in this paper. 
The charge for scouring wool is very 
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light. The scoured wool can be sold, 
so there is no loss on the sample sub- 
mitted. At the present time this seems 
the most desirable and _ practical 
method open to the grower for find- 
ing the shrinkage of his wool. 

We have thought, and urged 
through this paper, that the Experi- 
ment Stations in wool producing 
States should install a small testing 
plant where the grower could send 
sample bags of wool and have them 
scoured. This would give accurate re- 
sults and it would seem that the State 
owes at least this much to the sheep 
men, who contribute so much of its 
total taxes. Some years ago the Wy 
oming Experiment Station established 
such a plant, but unfortunately the 
sheep men did not patronize it and we 
understand it has been torn out. This 
is a reflection on the wool growers 
and they will live to regret it. 

We would suggest that you write 
your State Experiment Station about 
this matter. _They should be glad to 
help you. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation through its officers has urged 
the establishment somewhere in th:« 
West of a National Wool College tu 
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be maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the up-building of the sheep 
industry. Such a college could main- 
tain a scouring plant for the enlignt- 
ening of the Western wool growers. 
We have not as yet given up the hope 
of such an institution. 

As to washing sample fleeces of 
wool in a tub, we would not approve 
of it. This admits of too many 
chances for error. First, the shrina 
age of three or four fleeces might not 
be the shrinkage for the whole clip. 
Second, it is hard to scour wool in a 
tub so as to eliminate all the grease. 
The scouring of wool is a simple pro- 
cess, but it should be done by men 
accustomed to it. 

As to the packing of only 240 
pounds of wool in a sack, we feel it is 
ridiculous. The buyer who gave this 
advice never estimated shrinkage in 
that way, or if he did, the house for 
which he is buying never found it 
out. If this was the way he deter- 
mined the shrinkage he would not 
have told you about it. The weight 
of wool in the sack depends not only 
upon the weight of the wool, but upon 
the care with which it is sacked. We 
hope no grower has taken this advice 
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to place only 240 pounds in a sack 
for it will mean an increase in th 
freight on wool. The minimum car 
weight is now 24,000 lbs. and in or- 
der to reach it the wool must be 
sacked as tightly as possible. BP 
the Boston wool houses been estimat- 
ing shrinkage by the weight of th« 
sacks, the wool growers would have 
found it out and put them out of bus- 
iness long ago. However, some of 
these houses like to handle wool that 
has not been tightly sacked for when 
the sack is opened for sale, the wool 
opens up a trifle better if it has not 
been tramped. This, however, does 
not concern the grower, for wool can- 
not be sacked tight enough without 
baling to hurt it. All foreign wool is 
baled, and were our wools properly 
prepared for market it would alst 
be very necessary from a price stand- 
point that it should be baled. This, 
however, is out of the question for 
the present, as what we now need is 
to educate the sheep men as to the real 
qualities of wool and the things that 
affect its value. Baling and sorting 
will come later and we are going to 
help to bring this about. 





BETTER THAN A TARIFF. 


On several occasions we have called 
attention in the pages of this 
paper to the fact that foreign 


countries that paraded under the 


guise of free trade generally had in 
effect, some regulations or other de- 
vices to protect domestic industry that 
in the end proved very much more 
effective than a tariff on imports. 
We are just in receipt of advice from 
the Argentine Republic to the effect 
that that country has passed a bill 
through both of its Legislative bodies 
providing that the Government shall 
pay a bounty on sheep and cattle 
slaughtered for export. This bounty 
we understand will amount to about 
one-fifth of a cent per pound on the 
dressed carcass, and in addition there- 
to the Government is to furnish the 
land and take a portion of the bonds 
of the packing company. There is 
no question but what the Republic is 
making a vigorous effort to control 
the beef market of the world, and it 
is the ambition of her people to be 
given access to American markets, 
which the Democrats propose to do 
through the passage of the free meat 


bill next spring. However, we do 
not see any relief for the consumer 
in sight from this source, for the 
American packer is today in control 
of the packing industry of the Argen- 
tine Republic and any meat that shail 
reach this country will necessarily 
pass through the same hands that to- 
day regulate the prices. 

Beluw we publish a copy of the 
new Arventine measure: 

Article 1. The Government of the nation 
is for the encouragement and exportation 
of meat preserved by the use of low tem- 
peratures authorized to accord a premium 
to the first refrigerating company estab- 
Ished in the Province of Entre Rios, 

Art. 2, The Premium shall not exceed 


- (85 cents United States currency) for each 


bovine animal, and (8 1-2 cents United 
States currency) for each sheep that as 
meat shall be exported by the works. 

Art. 3. The sums that the Government 
shall pay as premiums shall be represent- 
ed by deferred stock or deferred prefer- 
ence shares, according to the form of con- 
stitution adopted by the company. 

Art. 4, When the profits of the company 
shall reach an equivalent to 6 per cent 
on the capital paid up during the course 
of its operation, after setting aside 2 per 
cent of the gains, as determined by the 
Commercial Code, the balance shall be 
applied to the redemption at their nominal 
value of all the stocks or preference shares 
represented by the premiums received. 

Art. 5, All lands necessary for the re- 
frigerating works and its dependencies, up 
to an extension of 1,000 hectares (2,470 
acres), are declared expxepriable for pur- 
poses of public good. 

Art. 6. The expropriation referred to in 
the preceding article shall be made on pe- 
tition of the company which shall pay the 
price of the land and the further expenses 
in cash, : 

Art. 7. The expenses incurred by the 
execution of this law shall be included in 
the budget of the year immediately follow- 
ing that of the founding of this industry. 

Art. 8. This present law shall be null 
and void if after two years from its prom- 
ulgation no company shall have taken up 
the benefits in it offered. 





SHEEP IN IOWA 


The following inquiry comes from 


- Dunlap, Iowa: 


I have been reading The NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER since the sheep men met 
at Omaha a year ago. I have a farm of 
120 acres and thought I would buy a 
small flock of sheep. There are not many 


sheep here and I ought to get a good priceg 
for the lambs in the local market. How® 


many sheep would my ranch carry and 
what _is the best breed for me to get? 
What will my lambs bring in the Summer 
and what should be my income from wool? 
Do you consider the outlook for the sheep 
business very promising? 

A farm of 120 acres of good Iowa 
land should support about 250 sheep, 
provided it was devoted exclusively to 
that. By intensive methods this num- 
ber could be considerably increased. 
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However this is not the best way for 
a beginner to start in the sheep busi- 
ness. We would advise the buying of 
about fifty ewes and try them for a 
year or so until you see how they 
come out. You can always get more. 

We do not believe that there is 
any “best breed of sheep.” Some may 
be better adapted to certain sections 
than are others, but even this is some- 
what problematical. Where one breed 
does well, nearly any other breed will 
do well. The best type of sheep for 
a particular section depends upon the 
available markets and the use that is 
to be made of them. In this case the 
small city butcher is available, so we 
should advise selecting one of the mut- 
ton breeds, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Oxford, Lincoln or Cotswold. 

Unless you have decided to remain 
in the sheep business permanently the 
best plan would be to go to the near- 
est Western market and purchase 
some young Western range ewes and 
mate them with rams of one of the 
afore mentioned breeds. This will in- 
sure good market lambs and a strong 
healthy ewe. Such lambs should 
bring you between $5 and $6 per head, 
depending upon the time of year they 
are dropped and the care given to 
them and their mother. 

The ewes should bear about seven 
and one-half pounds of wool and more 
if they are well fed. As to wool the 
price will vary between 20 cents and 
26 cents per pound. 

It is never safe to predict the future 
of the sheep business for the man 
who is in business on a large scale 
and has his entire savings invested 
therein, but for the small breeder we 
believe that the outlook is unusually 
bright. Sheep are becoming scarce 
in all the farming States and many 
small butchers can no longer obtain 
live mutton or lamb when they want 
it. You should have a ready sale for 
all your lambs at prices that will not 
he governed by those obtaining in the 
large markets or affected by the 
large supply of Western lambs. The 
Western wool grower cannot take ad- 
vantage of market fluctuations. The 
conditions under which he does busi- 
ness makes it imperative that he shiv 
at about a certain time. Such condi- 
tions, however, do not affect the 
farmer sheep man. Therefore, he is 
in a position to always obtain the 
highest market prices. 

We believe that every farm that is 
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Lambs Bred From Our Rams 











Top the Market 
Hampshire Rams 


(THAT’S ALL) 





Prices in Proportion to Quality 
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Frank Hagenbarth Address 

Hugh C. Wood Wood Live Stock Co. 

Jno. W. Hart Spencer, Idaho 
$04060696800606806800000060000000 
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49th Annual Convention 


National Wool Growers 
Association will be held 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Date to Be Announced Later 
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LINCOLN 
BUCKS 


I will have for sale this Fall 








500 Yearling and 500 Feb- 
vruary Lamb Lincoln Bucks, 
range bred and_=e raised; 
extraheavy, long wool stuff; 
hardy and well fitted -for 
range work. These bucks 
make an excellent cross on 
grade Merino or Rombouil- 


. let ewes. 








Notice how our Washington 4-blood 


LINCOLN LAMBS 
HAVE TOPPED 
THE CHICAGO 


MARKET 


for weight and price during 
a number of years past. Our 
lambs from these bucks and 
Merino ewes sheared 12 
pounds of the highest 
priced wool sold in the 
State this Spring. Our buck 
lambs last year averaged 
125 pounds each at six 
months. 











Write to us if you want 


(COARSE 
BUCKS 


|H. STANLEY COFFIN 


N. Yakima, Wash. 
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free from stagnant water or low wet 
pastures shovld maintain a flock of 
sheep. The profit therefrom cannot 
all be measured by the returns from 
wool and mutton, for the sheep in- 
creases tho fertility of the soil more 
ranidly than any other domestic ani- 
ral and reduces to a minimum the 
weeds and trash that litter the fields 
end fence corners. 

It cannot be denied that there will 
be a considerable decrease in the num- 
ber of Western sheep within the next 
few years, and therefore the small 
farmer of the future will not have to 
contend with the deluge of Western 
mutton. Beef is scarce and high and 
rust remain so for many years to 
come and during that time the Amer- 
ican people will cultivate an appetite 
tor mutton which should insure a 
greater demand for it for all time in 
the future. 





FARMER’S OPPORTUNITY 


- Twin Falls Commercial Club, Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

Gentlemen: For some time I have 
been intending to write you about the 
wonderful possibilities existing on 
the Twin Falls tract for Winter lam» 
and sheep feeding. The climate and 
other conditions existing on this trac: 
are unexcelled by any place in VU 
country in the advantages they offe~ 
to those who engage in Winter fecd- 
ing operations. 

You have an abundance of alfal{- 
and grain, much of which is raised at 
some distance from the railroad, ar 
therefore cannot be profitably place” 
in markets in the surrounding coun 
try. This alfalfa and grain is ro™ 
recognized as the ideal feed for fat- 
tening sheep and lambs, and could 
this industry be encouraged and de- 
veloped on your tract it means that 
this grain and hay will return to the 
farmers a value. decidedly greater 
than that which could be obtained for 
it by shipment to the market. Aside 
from this grain and hay market, 
feeding upon the farm returns to the 
soil its fertility and furnishes labor 
to a considerable number of men in 
the winter period who would other- 
wise be unemployed. 

Colorado is today the greatest sheep 
feeding state in the country and feeds 
as many as one million sheep and 


lambs in the winter. This sheep feed- 
ing has done more to encourage and 
promote agricultural development in 
Colorado than almost any other one 
thing. Colorado possesses no superi- 
orities in any particular over those 
existing in your own section, and 
therefore it remains to only encour- 
age and develop this branch of agri- 
culture for your district to become 
equally noted. 

The state of Idaho annually ships 
nearly 1,000,000 sheen to the Eastern 
markets, a large percentage of which 
is lambs. In every band of lambs 
that is forwarded there will be found 
from 5 to 15 per cent, and sometimes 
a greater percentage, that are not fit 
for immediate slaughter. Such lambs 
on reaching the market center are 
purchased by the sheep feeders of 
Colorado, Nebraska and other East- 
ern States and shipped back to the 
feeding grounds where they are held 
from sixty to 120 days and when fin- 
ished again are exported to the East- 
ern markets. These feeder lambs 
that go from the State of Idaho pay 
a freight rate ranging from 70 cents 
to 85 cents per hundred pounds to 
reach the Eastern market. After hav- 
ing reached such market they then 
pay a freight rate of from 20 cents to 
50 cents per hundred pounds to be 
shipped back to the Western feeding 
grounds. This sum, as you will ap- 
preciate, entails a considerable loss in 
freight alone, to say nothing of the 
shrinkage in weight. 

The sheep feeders of the Twin 
Falls tract would be ideally situated so 
far aS markets are concerned. There 
are open to them not only the Eastern 
markets but the Pacific Coast mar- 
kets. In the Winter, Coast markets 
are always short of fat sheep and 
lambs and these Western buyers are 
always searching for such sheep in 
one, two or three carload lots. In the 
feeding pens sheep do not fatten all 
at the same time. A few are always 


~ 
} 


ready for market in advance of th@) 


others. This would allow the Coast 
buyers who desire to handle carload 
lots to obtain fat sheep in your sec- 
tion just as they required them. This 
would be an advantage to your sheep 
feeders of considerable importance 
which the large and more Eastern 
feeders do not always take advantage 
of. 

Immediately tributary to the Twin 
Falls country will be found hundreds 
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of thousands of sheep and lambs that 


go to Eastern feeders. These in my 
judgment should be fed in your dis- 
trict. 

As tending to show the importance 
of sheep feeding in connection with 
grain and hay farming I would sug 
gest that if 100,000 sheep and lambs 
were on feed in your district th 
would consume daily 300,000 pounds 
of hay and 100,000 pounds of grain. 
This you will appreciate is exactly the 
market that your farmers are look- 
ing for. 

In order for sheep feeding to be 
developed on the proper scale in the 
Twin Falls country considerable pro- 
motion work will be necessary. Many 
of your small farmers are not finan- 
cially situated so as to make the init- 
ial purchase of the sheep, and again 
the large sheep feeder in other sec- 
tions of the country does not under- 
stand or know of the peculiar advan- 
tages offered by your section. These 
difficulties must be overcome by en- 
couraging the banker to make loans 
on sheep in feed lots, and by getting 
in touch with outside feeders and 
proving to them the possibilities of 
your section. I have suggested that 
if the State Agricultural College, un- 
der the direction of Professor Carlyle, 
could be induced to take up this ques- 
tion and conduct sheep feeding exper- 
iments in your section the small 
farmer would immediately see the ad- 
vantage of it and engage in the busi- 
ness. 

It occurs to us that there is open to 
your section peculiar advantages that 
can and should be taken advantage of 
this year, and therefore I hope that 
your Commercial Club may see the 
wisdom of making an effort to pro- 
mote this industry at the present 
time. It might be wise to hold a 
meeting at Twin Falls to be addressed 
by professors from the Agricultural 
College and such others as you may 
deem best equipped to advise in this 

Such arrangements, how- 
ever, should be made in the immediate 
future, for the time of purchasing 
feeders is now with us and will have 
passed by the latter part of Septem- 
ber. 

The officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association are interested in 
promoting the development of sheep 
feeding in all irrigated sections, and 
shall be pleased to render you any as- 
sistance and co-operation that may be 














Victor O. Johnson Paul 8. Haddock 


Johnson & Haddock 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC LAW 


Commerce Counsel for National Wool 
Growers Association 


Practice in all State and Federal 
Courts, and before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

We give especial attention to claims 
against railroads arising out of loss, 
damage or delay in shipments of sheep 
or cattle: Claims handled anywhere 
in United States. When writing send 
us full details. 

Shoshone, Idaho. 

















AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASS’N. 


Volume .VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
VII. MEMBERSHIP FEB, $10.00 
For list of members, rules, blanks, or 
any other information concerning the 
breed, address the Secretary. 


R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washingtan, 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 




















WOOL 


a TWINE 


LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA 





No. 4% is the best twine for tying 
fleeces. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you 
with this twine. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 














Chas. 0. Herbert & Co. 


WOOL 


Territory-Domestic 


114 Chestnut St. 











Philadelphia 
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BLACK 
LEAF40 


A Concentrated Solution of 
NICOTINE SULPHATE, 
juaranteed to Contain Not Less 
Than 40 PER CENT NICO- 
TINE, By Weight. 


Nicotine in the form of “sulphate” 
does not evaporate at ordinary tem- 
peratures, whereas ‘Free’ Nicotine 
does evaporate. Therefore, “Black 
Leaf 40” is particularly desirable for 
sheep dipping purposes, wherein the 
lasting properties of the dip are so 
important. 


“Black Leaf 40’ has better ‘“‘last- 
ing’’ properties than has even our 
“Black Leaf’’ Extract. Is about. four- 
teen times stronger, yet with only 
about one-twelfth the shipping 
weight. This means a big saving in 
handling—especially over rough 
roads. One case of ten 10% pound 
tins may be carried in a buggy, gross 
weight only 150 pounds, yet produc- 
ing 7,170 gallons of “Official” 
wash against sheep scab. 


Owing to the large dilution, “‘Black 
Leaf 40" Does Not Stain nor Injure 
Wool. 


“Black Leaf 40” is non-poisonous 
- sheep and goats at the Official Di- 
ution. 


“Black Leaf 40” is permitted for 
Official Dippings of Scabby Sheep— 
both under the United States Govern- 
ment and the State Regulations. No | 
Sulphur is Required. 


PRICE: 


10% Ib. can, $12.50—makes 717 
g@llons, containing ‘7-100 of 1 per | 
cent Nicotine” 


2% Ib. can, $3.25—makes 170 
gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 


% Ib. can, $0.85, makes 84 
gallons, containing “7-100 of 1 per 
cent Nicotine” 

































































These prices prevail at ALL Agen- 
cies in railroad towns throughout the 
United States. 


If you cannot thus obtain “Black 
Leaf 40" send us P. O. Money Order 


and we will ship you by Express pre- | 
paid. 













Manufactured by 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO 
PRODUCT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky. U. 8. A. 








Rams 


and breeding. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL 


Range 


Cotswolds and Lincolns, both 
We guarantee quality, size, health 


Willamette Valley Weol Grcwers Association. 


Write for our plan; address 


C. L. HAWLEY, 3 


Monmouth, Oregon 


Registered Shropshire Rams & Ewes 





Of the very best type and breeding. All sired by 


Imported Prize Winning English Rams 


In lots to suit purchaser. 


Write for prices and detailed information. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pine Ridge Farm 


L. M. Hartley 


Salem, lowa 


GROWER 
7 for 3 
the 


Western Oregon Longwool Rams. 
pure breds and high grades. 








AMERICAN & DELAINE-ME- 
RINO RECORD ASS’N. 


This Association annually publishes 

the increase of the flocks, keeping the 

lineage by name and number of every 
animal so recorded. 


S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Vol. XII of the Flock Rec- 
ord. Write the Secretary for infor- 
mation and printed matter. A posta] 
card will bring it. Write to-day. 


M. C. RING, President, 
Neillsville, Wis. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 























AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


The largest live stock association in 

the world. For rules, list of mem- 

bers, blanks, or any other informa- 
tion, address the Secretary. 


J. C. DUNCAN, President,* 
Lewiston, N. Y. 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 





NATIONAL LINCOLN ASSO- 
CIATION 


Organized 1891 under laws of Michi- 
gan. Capital stock, $5,000.00 


Vols. I, II and III for sale by Secre- 
tary. Price 25c per copy to mem- 
bers. Information regarding Linco'n 
sheep and this association promptly 
furnished on application to Secretary. 


R. O. SHIER, Pres., Marlette, Mich. 
3ERT SMITH, Secty., Charlotte, Mich. 


























desired. The pages of The NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER are open to you for 
any announcements that you may 
care to make to the Western shee, 
men. 

Appreciating your kindness in con 
sidering these suggestions, I have thé 
honor to remain, 

Most respectfully, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASS’N, 
By the Secretary, 





WOOL REGAINS IN WEIGHT: 


Wool has a decided affinity for 
moisture. After it is scoured it may 
be placed in an oven and baked bone 
dry, that is, all the moisture it con- 
tains is evaporated. If this dried wool 
is then allowed to stand exnosed to 
the air, it will take up about 16 ver 
cent of its weight in moisture. This 
affinity for moisture accounts for the 
fact that Western wool weighs heay- 
ier in Boston than in the range coun- 
try, for the amount of moisture that 
wool takes up denends upon the 
amount of moisture in the air. Wool 
from Wyoming, Arizona, or any of 
the arid States will weigh 2 per cent 
more after reaching the East, due to 
the greater humidity of that atmos- 
phere. 





BUCOLIC CHANSON. 


O‘ we do not mind the labor that 
goes with making hay; we do not kick 
as long’s we have the hay to put 
away; we do not mind the effort and 
we don’t rise to complain-—mighty 
glad to labor when we have a lot of 
grain; we do not mind the trouble, 
we are glad enough to dig—we have 
heaps of satisfaction when the crop 
of snuds is big; we do not mind the 
sunburn or the way the skeeter stings 
—we are always very happy when we 
get a lot of Bings; we do not mind the 
backache as we weed the rows so long 
—we rejoice as we anticipate a yie 
of onions strong; we do not mind t 
spraying or the fight against the scale 
—we find our compensation when the - 
apples red don’t fail; we don’t mind 
working early and we don’t mind 
working late—we know we honest 
farmers will win out at any rate; we 
don’t mind perspiration and we don’t 
mind winter cold—we’ll have monev 
in our pockets when our crops have all 
been sold—The Missoulian. 











